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LOWER PRICES RAISE EVERYBODY’S WAGES 


You and I—all of us—are consumers. And 
as consumers, we are the real bosses of 
management and labor and money. 

If we all stop buying because the prices 
of goods and services get too high, every- 
thing stops. 

But if we hold prices low enough to make 
it possible for all of us to buy more and 
more, everybody prospers. 

We need to remember that real wages 
have to be measured by what dollars will 
buy. It never helps anybody to be paid 
more dollars if the buying power of his 
dollars shrinks at the same time. 
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How can we keep prices down? By the 
simple device of producing more. We know 
how to do it, and we have improved ma- 
chines and methods and materials. 

By producing more, industry becomes 
more prosperous. It can afford to sell its 
products for less, and still pay high wages, 
in dollars that buy more. 

We can have our cake and eat it too. 
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This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 

seven years of consulting management engineering experience, 

We invite you to write for more information, or to request 
a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, Bylkley Building 


CHICAGO, City Natienal Bank Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenve 
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oyalty Days e SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 5 


Each year at this time, Kiwanians renew their faith in the spiritual mission of the 
church of their choice. Now, with the welfare of all humanity threatened by new international 


discord and new and more fearful weapons, this spiritual faith may be our only salvation. 
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Li7CS 
YUGOSLAVIA 


By Col, V. Andre Drignakovitch 


EX-CHIEF CENSOR, ROYAL YUGOSLAV GOVERNMENT 


WO years ago, if anyone in Yugoslavia had dared 

say that today Yugoslav flyers and anti-aircraft 

troops would be killing unarmed American flyers, he 
would have been lynched on the spot. Not only would he 
have been universally disbelieved, but his utterances would 
have been regarded as traitorous to the cause of democracy 
which all loyal Yugoslavs fought for so strongly during 
the war. 

When we were prisoners of war in Germany we prayed 
for the safety of Allied flyers. They meant everything to 
us. They were our only hope of salvation. We knew that 
only through them would we ever be free men again. The 
American flyers were our favorites because they flew during 
the day and we could see them, while the flyers of the Royal 
Air Force flew by night. Going out from our barracks 
while the air raid was on was a death penalty offense. To 
watch the superb maneuvering actions of United States flyers 
and the dog-fights was like a tonic to us but, naturally, it 
was not granted by our captors. But we had the windows. 

Now I hardly believe my own eves when I look at the 
newspaper picture of a weeping American mother who is 
mourning the loss of her son, Captain Harold Schreiber, 
who was not killed by hated Nazis or fanatic Japs, but by 
“friendly” Tito’s soldiers. Had Captain Schreiber died on 
the field of honor during the war, as thousands did, his poor 
mother would have been proud of her son as are thousands 
of American mothers. Yet, her son deserves all honors and 
all the glory for he died for the Stars and Stripes. 

Naturally, Americans are bewildered by this apparent 
change of feeling on the part of an ally who fought for 
democracy until overpowered by the Nazi machine, but who 
now seems to be opposing United Nations’ principles. And 
Americans wonder further at how a nation which is receiving 
UNRRA relief can so boldly bite the hand that feeds it. Let 
me, as a Yugoslav—a Serb, a Mihajlovitch fighter who op- 
posed the Nazi invasion with all my strength—let me explain 
in behalf of my loyal countrymen what is really going on 
over there. 

During Hitler’s time we had “vital space”—now we have 
“the sphere of influence.” During World War II, we had 
the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis—now we have the “Slavic 
Block.” Following World War I we had the League of Na- 
tions—now we have the United Nations organization. All 
this is fine—but where are we? Where is the peace for 








JOSIP BROZ, KNOWN AS “TITO” 


The author, a real Yugoslav patriot, who opposed the Nazis 
as the commanding officer of a loyalist regiment, explains 
how his country has become a pawn in the game of 
power politics and shows that Yugoslavs are not free to 
enjoy the liberty they earned in battle. Col. Drignakovitch 
fought in the Balkan Wars of 1912-1913, at the age of 
twenty, and later in World War 1. Although he has op- 
posed oppression in three wars, he dares not return to his 
native country because it is dominated by a government 
that would execute him and all others who opposed the 
present regime. This article shows that there is still much 
work to be done before the four freedoms are achieved— 
even by the small nations who fought with us to win them. 
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What are the 
results of victory? Just close to a million displaced persons 


which millions of human lives were lost?! 


in Europe, and they are former prisoners of war, inmates 
of ill-famed concentration camps, imported slave labor and 
those who fled the Red Army. All those displaced persons 
do not want to return to their former homes. Why? Are 
they demented? No, most certainly not, but it is obvious 
why they prefer to starve than to return to “newly created 
paradise” where they were born. It is also very much obvious 
that we have forgotten the Atlantic Charter and promises 
given to small nations. Self-determination, liberties, freedom 








of speech and 


That is 


a huge joke and everyone sees it. Thus 


rights of men. 


entitled to 


Former Yugoslavia is 


1 
reading 


public is 


posed of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. 


r Serb, nor Croat nor 


ere is neitne 


ed Tito. Josip Broz, known 


lito, derived his name from these 
Yugoslav words: “TAJNA_ TERORIS- 
rICKA INTERNACIONALNA ORGANIZICI- 


iA,” which means in English: “Secret 
lerroristic International Organization.” 
TT. So, 


International... 


rhat is self explanatory 
lerroristic and 
chooled by Moscow and sent from there 


Hitler 


Yugoslavia, to organize, not an army of 


to Yugoslavia when invaded 


resistance, but a political and commu- 
nistic And the whole of Yugo- 
lavia capitulated, for the odds were 100 


army. 


and we went into German captiv- 
Mihajlovitch or- 


to I, 
ity. General Draza 
ganized an armed resistance while Josip 
Broz and his band issued pamphlets that 


Don’t 


aid: “Throw down your arms. 


fight the Germans, they are our allies.” 


Russia’s Ally 
The Germans were Yugoslavia’s al- 
lies at that time if you consider Yugo- 
slavia an ally of Russia, which Tito did, 
because Germany and Russia had signed 
nact of co-operation and divi- 
-August 26, 1939, 


But when Russia was invaded June 


a pact 


sion of Poland 


2, 1941, Tito organized a political com- 


munistic party which had as its chief 
aim, the fomenting of trouble . .. which 
it did—galore. 

The former Kingdom of Yugoslavia 
had over 15 million inhabitants. Eight 
and a half million were Serbs, three 
and a half million Croats, a million 
Slovenes and the rest were minorities. 

The Serbs liberated the Croats and 


Slovenes from Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy in World War I and, on Decem- 
ber 1, 1918, formed the Kingdom of 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes. This union 
of southern Slavs was not a happy one, 
especially when, on January 6, 1929, the 
late King Alexander, by a coup d'etat, 
proclaimed the kingdom of Yugoslavia. 
Non-co-operating the 
stumbling block on the way to a happy 
the 


Croats were 


and progressive development of 
newly created kingdom of Yugoslavia. 
And the Serbs, to maintain and pre- 
serve the harmony within the state, con- 
tinuously and ceaselessly gave conces- 
sions, but to no avail. 


Serbs, who had their empire in the 


13th to 14th 


democrats and always on the side of 


centuries, were always 
the Western democracies. The shameful 
pact of friendship and non-aggression 
was the pressure of our northern neigh- 
But that 
pact lasted only two days (March 25 to 
March 27, 1941.) 


were very much conscious that, under 


bors on a weak government. 
Serbs, only Serbs, 


no circumstances, could they support 
Hitler and his ideology. 

This decision was a courageous one 
because at that time England and the 
Kingdom of Yugoslavia were the only 
two nations in the European theater of 
war that 
Hitler was at the zenith of his power 


had not been conquered. 


and the odds then were tremendously 
But, March 27, 1941, 


signs appeared in Belgrade which said, 


against us. on 
“Better a war than a degrading pact.” 

The result of the Serbian coup on 
March 27, 1941, was the bombardment 
ot Belgrade, without a formal declara- 
tion ofewar, which was followed by the 
German invasion of Yugoslavia, capit- 
ulation after a short fight, and taking 
into captivity all the existing members 
of the Royal Yugoslav armed forces. 

The Croats formed their Independent 
Free Fascist State, threw down their 
arms and gladly helped Adolf Hitler by 
sending more men to Stalingrad, while 
Serbs fought under General Mihajlo- 
vitch and the rest of the Royal Yugoslav 
armed forces went to German captivity, 
concentration camps and slave labor. 

The Allies were delighted with the 
guerrilla warfare of General Mihajlo- 
vitch . . . stopping the German sup- 
plies for Africa . . . fighting Germans 
everywhere ... saving American flyers 
.... until Stalin, at Teheran and Yalta, 
insisted that his pet, Josip Broz, should 
be helped instead of Mihajlovitch. Why ? 
Now it is obvious for General Mihajlo- 
vitch was a patriot, a general, a Serb 
and a democrat, while Broz was spe- 
cially trained in Moscow just for this 
particular case of terrorism ... and 
he is not a Serb. 

America and England had their mil- 
itary missions at the headquarters of 
General Mihajlovitch’s army at Ravna 
Gora. Why did they switch and help 
Tito instead? It is now clear that there 
were political reasons for it. In the 
French language that is called chantage 
and in plain American, blackmail. Who 
blackmailed whom and why it is not 
difficult to guess now. 

If American and British forces liber- 
ated Yugoslavia, as could easily have 
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been done, we would not now have the 
Slavic Block, 
the awful headlines in the United States 


the satellite states and 
press about shooting of unarmed Amer- 
ican planes by Tito’s bandits. 

The great miscarriage of justice at 
the trial of Mihajlovitch 
the execution of that great patriot 


General and 
cer- 
tainly leaves much to be explained and 
proved. 


The No- 


vember 11, 1945 in Yugoslavia were a 


so-called free elections on 


joke. Under threats and pressure, sure- 
ly no other result could be expected. 
3ut had the elections been free (were 
the people asked to vote freely) then 
Josip Broz, (Tito) and his handful of 
followers, would certainly have been 
defeated. No, Serbs do not like com- 
munism or collectivism for they believe 
in God and His justice. They respect 
their families and their friends and they 
do not want any part of Tito. 


They Prefer Democracy 
Why, if it is so nice there, in “Tito’s 
Democratic Paradise,” why is it com- 
mon occurrence that people escape daily 
from Yugoslavia leaving all their earth- 
Why 


correspondents so bitter with the state 


ly possessions? are American 


of affairs there? Why are former 
prisoners of war, inmates of Nazi con- 
centration camps and slave laborers, 


constantly refusing to return to their 
It would be a mortal 
sin to stop, or even influence, someone 


own country? 


not to return to his own home, his own 
people and his own country; and when 
people refuse to go back, there must be 
something radically wrong. There is, 
for liberty is preferable to dictatorship 
and democracy to communism. 

The American press has stated, quite 
recently, that Yugoslav people were told 
that UNRRA is a town in Soviet Rus- 
Indeed Yugoslavia is not an in- 
country, 


sia. 
dustrial but an agricultural 
composed mostly of small landowners. 
Yugoslavia had a lot of fertile land and 
prior to World War II thousands of car- 
loads of wheat and corn were exported. 
How does it happen that Yugoslavia has 
to depend on charity from UNRRA? 

The a difficult one. 


Yugoslavia has a standing army num- 


answer is not 
bering 750,000. Everyone knows what it 
costs to maintain an army, and if Uncle 
Sam still wants to help build another 
Red army in the Balkans that will, one 
day, point its guns at his own sons, as 
on August 9 and 19 of this year, that is 
xk 


a matter to be considered. 
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This senator prop a labor law 
which emphasizes the rights of the public 
without neglecting the rights of either labor 


or management and it also parallels 


the Atlantic City resolution. 








PRO-PUBLIC LABOR LAW 


says Honorable Alexander Wiley 


U. S. SENATOR; MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF CHIPPEWA 


NE of the many outstanding 
contributions to public service 
of the 1946 Victory Conven- 
tion of Kiwanis International was its 
labor resolution. Unanimously adopted, 
the resolution petitioned Congress to 
enact laws clearly defining the respec- 
tive duties and responsibilities, rights 
and privileges of management and labor, 
with adequate provision for enforce- 
ment of the duties and responsibilities. 
The resolution further asked the na- 
tional legislature to control industrial 
disputes and “provide for compulsory 
arbitration of all disputes prior to the 
calling of a strike which might en- 
danger the national welfare or impinge 
upon the Constitutional rights of the 
citizen.” 
The passage of this pro-American 
resolution clearly showed that Kiwa- 


nians know our country is faced with 
the choice of either compulsory arbitra- 
tion of disputes in key industries as a 
last resort to prevent strikes or what 
amounts to compulsory chaos. The one- 
sided Wagner Act as it now stands 
legislates compulsory chaos because it 
forces a strait jacket upon manage- 
ment while encouraging irresponsible 
labor leaders to the wildest excesses in 
violation of the public interest. Under 
the Wagner Act, management, for ex- 
ample, must bargain collectively while 
the unions can blithely walk away and 
stay away from the conference table. 
The assembled Kiwanians clearly 
showed further that they want the rule 
of law and the rule of equality in in- 
dustry and commerce rather than such 
anarchy as we experienced in the 
disastrous railroad strike of May, 1946 


FALLS, WISC. 


when two irresponsible men paralyzed 
the nation’s transportation and in the 
similarly disastrous nationwide shipping 
strike of September, 1946. 

Particularly in this Atomic Age, 
when our national security could be 
breached by a split second attack by 
atom carrying rockets launched thou- 
sands of miles away, it is essential that 
we prepare against all emergencies by 
setting up compulsory arbitration ma- 
chinery in public utilities and key na- 
tionwide industries. Let us never forget 
that even during World War II, while 
our men were dying overseas, 14,000 
strikes occurred, costing us 24 million 
man-days. Dare we risk such an 
eventuality in the future when a war 
will be settled not in years or months 
or days but in the first seconds and 
minutes while some vital industry may 
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be on strike and the enemy sees a fine 
opportunity for attack? 

Compulsory arbitration machinery is 
required not only because we are living 
in an Atomic Age but because: 

We are living in an economically 
complex age, when, even in peacetime, 
all parts of the economic order—agri- 
culture, industry, mining, forestry, trade, 
utilities—are interdependent with every 
other part: a breakdown in any one 
part cripples all other parts; 

We are living in a revolutionary age 
in which we are faced by a tremendous 
vitalized power, Russia, with whom we 
are rightfully trying to establish a real- 
istic basis for cooperation for a just 
and lasting peace, but which we never- 
theless recognize is actively promoting 
world communism through planned 
chaos in every country; 

Weare living in an inflationary age in 
which prices are constantly rising be- 


cause full production, the greatest 
obstacle to inflation, has not been 
achieved on account of strike aftér 


strike and because of OPA maladmin- 
hindering of business 
through regimentation. 


istration—the 


We have seen that voluntary media- 
tion and arbitration simply have not 
been adequate enough to prevent strikes 
and increase the supply of goods so as 
to balance demand and hold back in- 
flation. 


The Cost of Strikes 


Merely since the end of the war, 
strikes have cost us 113 million man- 
days directly and untold millions of 
man-days more indirectly because of 
employees thrown out of work due, for 
example, to the absence of parts sup- 
plied by strikebound feeder plants. We 
have lost a billion dollars in striking 
workers’ wages and untold billions more 
in indirect wage losses and in lost em- 
ployer profits and investor dividends. 
We have lost three million autos and 
trucks, one million mechanical refriger- 
ators, 415,000 washing machines, three 
billion board feet of lumber, including 
enough construction lumber for 100,000 
desperately needed houses. We have 
lost vital farm implements and _ vital 
fruit the latter particularly 
through jurisdictional strikes. 

What is more, we have lost, if only 
temporarily, American cooperation, good 
will between citizens, and community 


crops, 


spirit. 
Well, what are we going to do about 
it? Let us enact a compulsory arbitra- 


tion law as a part of a pro-American 
labor law, a law with guts in its vitals 
and teeth in its jaws in order to insure 
industrial peace. This law need not be 
anti-labor nor but 
pro-public, for the welfare of all of us. 


anti-management, 


Such a general law would provide 
for: 

(a) A federal mediation board with 
powers of conciliation, mediation and 
voluntary arbitration in all industries 
during a 60 day, pre-strike truce in 
which all 
outs would be banned. 

(b) Special emergency fact-finding 
commissions to look into disputes in- 
volving utilities and key industries and 


strikes, lockouts and walk- 


to make recommendations on wages, 
hours, and working conditions. 

(c) Prohibition of royalty payments 
to unions except for specified purposes 
such as health and welfare funds, which 
must, however, be administered jointly 
by labor and management. 

(d) Union liability before the law in 
the event it breaks contracts. 

(e) Outlawing of secondary boycotts. 

(All the above are general provisions 
of the Case bill which Congress passed 
but which the President vetoed.) 

(f) A requirement that labor as well 
as management bargain collectively in 
good faith. 

(g) Banning of jurisdictional strikes. 

(h) Democratic and secret union elec- 
tions and strike votes. 

(1) Publicity on union finances. 

A final element in this law would be 
It would be a 
logical (b). 
After all efforts at voluntary concilia- 
tion, mediation or arbitration fail, after 
the report of the Emergency Fact Find- 


compulsory arbitration. 


extension of provision 


ing Commission in a utility or nation- 
wide industry proves of no avail, then 
the compulsory arbitration machinery 
would go into operation. 

The exact details of such operation 
were incorporated in an amendment to 
the Case labor bill which I introduced 
but which the Senate voted down in the 
hope, as many of my colleagues told me, 
that President Truman would sign the 
Case bill if compulsory arbitration were 
omitted. That hope was mistaken. The 
President vetoed the Case bill anyway. 

However, I believe the Case bill 
should be enacted by the 80th Congress, 
over the President’s veto if necessary, 
and compulsory arbitration should be 
provided as follows: 

1. In the event a strike threatened 
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in a nationwide or key industry such 
as fuel, transportation, communication 
President of the United 
States would be empowered to require 


or steel, the 


management to submit to 
20 


agreement t 


and 
arbitration. The parties would have 


up 


arbitrate, covering all issues such 


labor 


~ 


days to draw an ) 
as 
wages, hours and working conditions. 
The arbitration board would consist 
of three or seven members, as deter- 
mined by the President, with an equal 
number of members chosen by labor and 
by management and another member 
chosen by both labor and management. 
In the event the parties failed or 
refused to prepare an arbitration agree- 
ment or appoint arbitrators, the Federal 


Mediation Board would do so for them. 


Strikes Prohibited 


2. From the day the President re- 
quired the parties to arbitrate to the 
entry of final judgment upon an award, 
strikes, lockouts and slowdowns would 
be prohibited. If management violated 
this prohibition, its action would be 
deemed an unfair labor practice under 
the National Labor Relations Act. If 
the employees violated this requirement, 
they would be deprived of certain of 
their rights under the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

3. Both parties would be free to 
settle their dispute during the arbitra- 
tion proceedings. Such settlements 
would be effective for six months. Thus 
collusive settlements to defeat the ar- 
bitration and resume industrial warfare 
would be prevented. 

4. The arbitrators would hand down 
an award which would be enforcible by 
the courts like any other contract. 

No one regrets more than I do the 
necessity for compulsion. I would in- 
finitely prefer that reason would prevail 
and that both labor and management 
would be free to engage in voluntary 
mediation and arbitration. But reason 
does not 
proven so many times in the past when 


always prevail as has been 


labor leaders and men of management 
have forgotten their obligations to the 
public interest. 

The issue is drawn for us. We may 
“wait and see”; we may ignore the les- 
sons of recent industrial history. Or we 
may embark on the new, legal course 
of compulsory arbitration as proposed 
by Kiwanis. We may insure industrial 
peace or we may doom our nation to 


xk 


perpetual industrial chaos. 
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By Henry H,. Adams 


HAT isa strike? The word 
is merely a less onerous 
name for the failure of lead- 

ership. It is the failure of the personal 
relationship between Dan Richards and 
his foreman, Sam Simmons. 

When Dan throws down his tools and 
says “I won’t work for no so-and-so 
like that!” you have a strike. 

A strike is never a sudden break. A 
strike is never one sided. It is a slow 
growth carefully nurtured by both labor 
and management over many months and 
years. The actual stoppage of work is 
merely the physical evidence of the 
complete failure of leadership. 

The strike has been there all the time. 
The causes have been there all the time. 
It has been growing from a 20 percent 
strike to a 30, a 40, a 50 percent strike. 
Finally the personal relationships of the 
workers and management fall to the 
point where production stops entirely. 
At this point leadership has failed 
completely and we have what we call 
a strike. 

It is almost hopeless to look for logical 
reasons in labor-management troubles 
because most of the things men do are 
done because they feel like doing them 
and not because of logical thinking. A 
strike is the result of all the physical 
and mental characteristics of a worker 
reacting to the conditions under which 
he is working and the physical and 
mental characteristics of his supervision. 

What does Big Dan want? After all 
it is individuals who make automobiles, 
radios, and telephones. It is a man 
named Dan Richards, not “labor.” 

Big Dan is a punch press operator in 





Department 29. There are a thousand 
other men in Department 29. Once a 
week the plant manager strides purpose- 
fully through the department. The super 
sits on the plant manager’s coattails. 
The general foreman locks step with the 
super. The assistant general foreman 
breathes on the general foreman’s neck. 
The foreman takes a last harried look 
about his area for “good housekeeping.” 
Dan knocks out 1300 pieces an hour. 

If a die fouls up, Dan steps back while 
a set-up man clears the die. 

A time and motion study man cuts 
three inches off the movement of Dan’s 
left arm and eliminates one elbow, one 
wrist, and two knuckle movements. 
Guides are provided to feed the metal 
into the press. The safety man installs 
another guard. The production rate is 
now 1600 pieces an hour. The job 
analyst reviews the job which has de- 
creased 90 points in value since there is 
less skill, experience, judgment, and 
danger involved. 

The plant manager comes out to see 
the job run. So does a division man, the 
general superintendent, the general fore- 
man, the industrial engineer, the safety 
engineer. Swell! Great stuff! Another 
problem licked! The excitement of pro- 
duction swirls all about Dan, but the 
only time it touches him is when the guy 
on the next press grins and yells, 
“Raised your production rate, huh 
Dan?” 

Listen to Big Dan. Listen carefully 
to his gripes; listen with “Why” in your 
mind instead of “How.” Listen to the 
boys talk among themselves. It’s not 
hard to find out what Big Dan wants 
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from the people he is working for. 

He wants a chance for advancement. 
He wants to feel that he is important 
to the company, that his work is im- 
portant in itself. And that’s a tough one 
because Dan just doesn’t believe it. He 
has been on and off too many payrolls 
too many times. “They take care of 
themselves,” says Dan grimly. 

Watch for that word “They.” It 
means that you probably have at least 
a 35 percent strike on in your company. 

Dan wants leadership that leads to 
better things for all; not just for the 
higher ups of management. He likes a 
foreman, or any official, who is not 
afraid of his job, or the higher ups, or 
the men under him. 

Dan will love the boss who will fight 
for his own men. The boss can be hard; 
he can be as rough as cinders if he will 
only be fair, and just, and consistent 
in his decisions. 

Dan wants to feel that he can go to 
the boss, and not be shooed off to the 
labor relations office. 

He wants the boss to know him as 
Dan Richards—not as Clock 29-1874. 
Don’t bother explaining to Dan that he 
is just one in a half million. He knows 
it. He still doesn’t like to stand there 
while the super tilts up his badge to 
read Dan’s name and number. 

He wants a man who will listen to his 
ideas, who will not only give him credit 
for them, but see that the big boss hears 
about the good ones. Unreasonable? 
Not when it is your idea. 

Yes, Dan wants a lot of things that 
can’t be put into a contract—and he is 
going to get them either through good 
leadership or through strikes. 

There is in this country today an 
amazing, a frightening, lack of leader- 
ship based on human understanding. 
Here is the primary and basic source of 
all labor-management troubles. 

Management forgot the individual and 
ended up by dealing with large groups 
of strangers. Here also is one reason 
for the success of unions; for you will 
find no strangers in Local 805. And you 
will find no grievance too trivial for the 
union to investigate—and now, not to- 
morrow, not next week, not “when we 
can get to it.” 

Of course, there is an answer to 
labor-management troubles, but it is not 
in laws, not in compulsion, not in 
conciliation services, not in elaborate 
grievance procedures. The answer is in 
leadership based on human understand- 
ing. There is no other way to industrial 


peace. kkk 














Private Enterprise 


CAN Reclaim Blighted Areas 


F, in the early development of Amer- 

ica, your town had been carefully 

planned by engineers and archi- 
tects, as was the City of Washington, 
and if such planning had been carried 
out, maintained and extended, your town 
and other cities and towns which had 
done likewise, would be beautiful places 
to live and work in. This has not been 
done. Even in our Nation’s Capital, the 
original plan was not preserved and 
slum dwellings were permitted to be 
built in alleys. Many other cities and 
towns made no plans and permitted the 
development of unconscionable 
and are even now permitting innumer- 
able families to live under conditions 
which are injurious to them and to our 
whole economy. The fault lies with 
Government — Federal, State, County 
and Municipal—which has permitted the 
development of such conditions. 

Every enlightened person, acquainted 
with the situation, recognizes the injur- 
ious effects of slum conditions, and such 
situations are very expensive, not only 


slums. 


By Horace Russell 


in human values, because they tend to 
breed disease, immorality and crime, but 
also financially, in that slum areas pro- 
duce only nominal taxes and cost an 
enormous amount in tax money for 
health service, for police and fire pro- 
tection, and other public expenditures. 
We must rebuild our towns and cities 
and eliminate slum conditions, first to 
provide better homes and living condi- 
tions, and, second, because it is good 
business. 

Differences exist between us as to the 
means to be used in rebuilding our cities 
and eliminating slum conditions. A very 
small segment of our population, per- 
haps not more than 5 per cent, but very 
sincere persons, are diligently endeavor- 
ing to use the universal desire to elimi- 
nate slums to promote public housing 
and thereby to socialize the United 
States. A large segment of the popula- 
tion, certainly a substantial majority, 
who wish to eliminate 


also. sincere, 
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Part of 180 acres of blighted area in Indianapolis, Ind., which 
has been condemned and bought by the Indianapolis Re- 
development Commission to be reconstructed in part for 
recreation, the rest sold for private enterprise housing. 


slums, are opposed to public housing in 
slums or anywhere else, and insist upon 
the soundness of our capitalist system 
and the wisdom of preserving individual 
initiative, enterprise and freedom. 

The rebuilding of your town and mine 
should start with sound and adequate 
State, County and Municipal planning 
and zoning laws, building codes and 
demolition ordinances to prevent the 
development of future slums and to re- 
move existing slums. These should be 
followed by the expenditure of public 
funds to clear existing slums and to 
remove their evils exactly as we have 
traditionally spent public funds to drain 
and improve unhealthful areas and dis- 
pose of sewage. Most slum areas should 
be converted into park areas and used 
for other legitimate public uses, and ap- 
propriate portions of such areas should 
be rededicated for appropriate private 
development for residential, commercial 
and industrial uses. 

Planning and zoning laws, building 
codes. and demolition ordinances have 
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been upheld by the courts of our states 
and our Federal Government. By these 
means, appropriate subdivision develop- 
ment and building can be controlled. We 
need have no more 25-foot lots and we 
need have no more overcrowding, which 
fs the first slum evil. We need have no 
more fire-traps or, indeed, any of the 
evils of the slums, if we make and en- 
force proper laws, well known and 
recognized throughout the United 
States, and sustained by our courts 
everywhere. The city of Indianapolis has 
a Slum Clearance District, similar to a 
Drainage District, with power to levy 
taxes to clear slums. The slums are 
cleared and the slum-cleared land is sold 
to the city for parks, schools, or-other 
legitimate public purposes, or is ‘sold for 
private development, for residential use 
or for its highest and best use consis- 
tent with a sound city plan. All of us are 
for slum clearance and for the rebuilding 
of our towns and cities upon a properly 
planned pattern, because we wish to 
eliminate the evils of the slums, which 
injure the people who live there and 
others, and because, in the long run, 
such course will be economically and 
socially sound. 

But don’t be misled by anybody and 
assume that public housing will eliminate 
slums. It has not. We have spent more 
than $3 billion for public housing, in- 
cluding war housing, in recent years, 
and no noticeable slum clearance has 
been accomplished. Indeed, those in 
charge of the public housing program 
have insisted upon building “housing 
projects” with a manager, a chief janitor 
and staff, to provide expensive hotel 
apartment accommodations and relieve 
the tenants of all home chores, and many 
of these tenements already look like new 
slums. The same amount of public funds 
spent in legitimate slum clearance would 
have cleared at least five times as many 
slums. That is, only about 20 per cent 
of our so-called slum clearance money 
has gone into slum clearance, and about 
80 per cent of it has gone into the build- 
ing of public tenements operating with 
a tendency to create permanent tenancy. 

We have made much progress in 
America in the present century in re- 
building our towns. Some of our states 
and many counties and municipalities 
have developed reasonably appropriate 
planning and zoning laws and provided 
for the control of subdivisions, and some 
progress has been made with reasonable 
building codes. If you would rebuild 
your town, employ the best engineering 


If government has a hand in housing, 
it will increase the tendency toward 
socializing all of our daily living, 


warns this expert in home financing. 
—SSEEEEEEEEEEEESESEEEEEeeee 


and planning talent and accomplish ade- 
quate laws on the subject and see that 
they are enforced. In addition, go to 
work to clear exsting slums and rededi- 
cate slum-cleared land to legitimate uses 
and control its future uses by such law 
and, if necessary, by deed restriction. 

Our Federal Government has encour- 
aged home ownership by the establish- 
ment of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System, the Federal Savings and Loan 
System, the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, the Federal 
Housing Administration, and, most re- 
cently, by providing for guaranteed and 
insured loans for veterans for home 
purchase. Each one of these has been 
infinitely successful. Even Home Owners 
Loan Corporation, performing a rescue 
mission for home owners, is successful. 
In the field of home ownership, all ef- 
forts have been successful and creditable, 
financially, politically and socially. 

On the other hand, subsistence home- 
steads completely failed. The Greenbelt 
towns, built by Resettlement Adminis- 
tration, were admittedly too expensive 
and are a failure. PWA housing was 
too expensive, was not acceptable local- 
ly, and was discontinued. United States 
Housing Authority, after full investiga- 
tion, was unable to get further appropri- 
ations and has changed its name. The 
war emergency was used to promote 
public housing until the Congress 
amended the law to prohibit it. No public 
housing in America has been successful. 
There are many reasons why. First, it 
is too expensive to. build. Second, it is 
much too expensive to operate. Third, 
American families do not like to be 
permanently regimented under govern- 
ment control. Fourth, a great majority 
of our people see that we cannot afford 
to socialize the homes of America, and 
stultify all initiative and resourcefulness 
and restrict the freedom of families and 
individuals in public housing. The worst 
of it is that it seeks to control and regi- 
ment that very sector of our population, 
the low income families, from which 
have sprung in the past a very high 
percentage of our great men. 

The Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill, S. 
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1952, is the latest effort not only to pro- 
mote $6 billion worth of public housing, 
but also to centralize and effect control 
in Washington over every phase of pri- 
vate home building and home owner- 
ship. The greatest lobby ever known in 
Washington was behind this bill, but 
Congress very definitely declined to pass 
it, after. long consideration. 

Just three more things in this small 
space. The Socialists will complain that 
this suggested program does not pro- 
vide housing for low income families 
according to need, and that is admitted. 
Is there any more reason to undertake 
to provide housing according to need, 
as Carl Marx advocated, than to pro- 
vide food or clothing and other things, 
according to need? Certainly, inadequate 
slum food creates more disease, immor- 
ality and crime than does inadequate 
slum housing. I am against collective 
public housing for the same reason that 
I am against collective public farms. 

The Socialists will say that this sug- 
gested program does not provide in any 
manner for families unable to have de- 
cent housing—but this is not true. While 
the Socialists would level all of us off 
and supply us according to need per- 
manently, thereby stultifying initiative, 
resourcefulness and freedom, we would 
provide minimum wages, social security, 
with public assistance upon a temporary 
basis, to assist families in need, with 
the first objective to bring them back 
to independence and self-reliance. 

The Socialists who dream of great 
“projects” will say that this suggested 
program does not provide for an actual 
rebuilding of your town—but that is 
not admitted. The average American 
home is better than the average Social- 
ist’s home in Europe. The average 
American home is a much better place 
for the average American family to live 
than the small apartment in the average 
American public housing project, which 
has cost more. We have built better 
American cities than any Socialists have 
ever built. We can and will rebuild our 
towns and cities upon a better planned 
pattern for better living and a better 
place to work, and in accordance with 
American traditions of private enter- 
prise, initiative, resourcefulness and 
freedom.. 

Rebuild your town, of course, and 
provide more beautiful homes and more 
ideal conditions under which to live and 
work. Confine your efforts to these ob- 
jectives. Don’t letthe repetition of party 
line arguments mislead you: * * *® 











Police Sgt. Wayne Fernelius and 
his assistant, Jerry McSafety, 
some school children. 


instruct 
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to cross a street?” 


what is the proper way 
the big 
policeman asked, 

The little fellow on the policeman’s 
knee winked one eye knowingly at the 
audience of children. His nose lit up 
like a red Christmas tree bulb and he 
said in a high-pitched voice: 

“Stop and look and then follow your 
nose.” 

Jerry had the right answer ... as he 
always does to any questions on traffic 
safety asked of him by Sergeant Wayne 
Fernelius of the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment, 

Jerry is a dummy, a sort of distant 
cousin to Charlie McCarthy. For sev- 
eral years he and the police sergeant 
have toured Detroit elementary and in- 
termediate schools putting on safety 
education programs for children of pre- 
high school age. The dummy act is part 
of a comprehensive child safety program 
operated by the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the schools— 
a program that has reduced Detroit's 
child fatality rate to one of the lowest 
in the world. 

When Fernelius was first assigned to 
education he realized the need 
for some special means of impressing 
safety principles in the minds of chil- 


safety 


dren. He became interested in ventril- 


By A. J. Cutting 


oquism through a ventriloquist friend 
and recognized its possibilities. He de- 
cided to study voice throwing and soon 
mastered the technique. 

The dummy case came to the police 
department in April, 1938, bought to 
specifications that were a severe head- 
ache to the city purchasing department. 
But when he finally arrived, Fernelius’ 
new partner was a versatile little fel- 
low. He could move his eyebrows up 
and down; cock both ears and wiggle 
them; wink one eye and roll both from 
side to side; open his mouth; stick out 
his ‘tongue; raise his upper lip; and 
twitch his nose. In addition, his hair 
would stand on end, and his bulbous nose 
would illuminate; and his neck would 
swivel completely around when excep- 
tional display of emotion was required. 
The movements were controlled by 
means of a keyboard inside the dummy’s 
torso. He cost the city $125, “com- 
pletely equipped.” 

An appropriate name for the dummy 


Entertainment is the technique 
used in Detroit schools to teach 
safety and the ventriloquist and 
his dummy are a star attraction. 
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was an immediate requirement, so a con- 
test was held among school children to 
christen him. The prize went to a 
fourteen-year old girl for the name 
“Jerry McSafety.” 

Witlf the act perfected and the dum- 
my named, the new team began thefr 
tour of the Detroit schools to impress 
children with the need for caution on 
the city streets. With 
facial antics and sparkling chatter, Jerry 
immediately became a favorite with the 
They liked the husky, 
blond policeman for Fernelius has a way 
He is gifted with a 


his whimsical 


children, also 
with youngsters. 
good sense of humor, within easy reach 
of the child mind, and he expresses it 
through his own lips, and those of Jerry, 
in a way that keeps the children howling 
with glee. 

In the latter part of 1944 Jerry and 
Fernelius went overseas to help enter- 





tain service men in the European 
theater. After their return from Europe. 
the educational work in safety was re- 
sumed in the schools and it was sup- 
plemented by a Saturday morning radio 
program for members of the Jerry 
McSafety Club and the safety patrol 
boys who assist traffic officers in guiding 
school children across the streets. 

The need for safety education was 
first recognized by the Detroit Police 
Department in 1921 when children rep- 
resented the alarming figure of 48.5 per- 
cent of traffic fatalities. Safety educa- 
tion was begun at that time, but it is 
since the introduction of showmanship 
and imagination, such as the dummy act, 
that real progress has been made. In 
its entirety the Detroit plan has made 
use of magic demonstrations, marionet- 
tes, motion pictures, colored slides, chalk 
talks and other devices which appeal to 
young minds. 

How well the program has worked 
is illustrated by the amazing decline in 
child fatalities. In 1944 only 25 chil- 
dren lost their lives on the streets and 
in 1945 the figure was reduced to 16. 
Contrast those figures with the 116 which 
was marked against Detroit’s record in 
1926, and you can appreciate what safe- 
ty education has helped to accomplish. 
Safety experts from many cities have 
studied Detroit’s program. kkk 
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By Morrison Colladay 


SK any group of Americans today 
“What is the greatest potential 
danger to this country ?” and the 

answer will be nearly unanimous, “A 
sneak attack by some other nation that 
has perfected the atomic bomb.” Maybe 
they’re right—but maybe they’re wrong. 
There is a real possibility that a worse 
danger lies in the widespread use of 
DDT in peacetime. We may kill off 
enough insect and plant life with it to 
bring about our own starvation. 

An army must take chances that the 
ultimate result of using any product will 
not be bad if it accomplishes its im- 
mediate purpose. DDT was such a prod- 
There is no question as to its 
value for the purpose for which the 
army used it. Typhus was practically 
eliminated as a risk because DDT ef- 
fectively kills lice. Malaria incidence 
was reduced because it kills not only 
mosquitoes but mosquito larvae. Army 
experts knew exactly the amount of the 
chemical they could use safely 
where it could be used safely. 

Unfortunately only the beneficial ef- 
fects of the chemical have been pub- 


uct. 


licized and as a consequence, the average 
farmer now is using DDT on his crops 
instead of the arsenicals and other more 
or less unsatisfactory insecticides which 
he formerly employed. During the past 





In spite of tests that show DDT is 
harmless to many insects, its use 
may soon upset a delicate balance 


in Nature with tragic consequences. 





and 
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A Polish refugee is dusted by U. S. medical corpsmen with DDT to kill possible typhus lice. 


This and other DDT boons have led to widespread and unintelligent uses that are dangerous. 


year many preparations containing -it 
have been put on the market and have 
found their way into his inexpert hands. 

How does this involve danger to all 
of us? In two ways. DDT is a poison. 
Therefore the more obvious danger is 
that if we eat vegetables and fruits 
which have been sprayed with DDT, we 
shall be poisoned more or less seriously. 
When DDT gets on anything it sticks— 
Apples 


sprayed with arsenicals can be washed 


there is no way to remove it. 


and made reasonably safe for consump- 
tion, but not if they have been sprayed 
with DDT. 
the matter later. 

However, the really serious threat of 


More about this phase of 


DDT to our food supply rests on the 
fact that DDT kills nearly all insects. 


A few are immune but curiously enough, 
these are without exception harmful 
varieties. There are a million and a half 
species of insects. Only one thousand of 
these are harmful to any extent. Many 
of the others are necessary to agri- 
culture. Exaggerated as the statement 
may sound, it is a fact that if we kill 
them off the country will come danger- 
ously near to starvation. 


This is why: human beings and 
animals cannot manufacture food for 
themselves from inorganic materials. 


Only plants can do that. In the presence 
of sunlight the green substance of the 
plant is able to take carbonic acid gas 
from the air and water from the ground 
and convert them into various starches 
And these starches and 


and sugars. 
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sugars supply food for human beings 
and animals. 

Plants have sexual systems much like 
those of animals. To produce seeds and 
fruit, their female organs must be fertil- 
ized by pollen produced by the male 
parts of blossoms. Some are fertilized 
by the wind blowing pollen from blos- 
som to blossom. However, most food 
plants are fertilized by insects seeking 
honey and conveying pollen from blos- 
This 


is the only way these plants can be 


som to blossom on their bodies. 


fertilized. Apples, for example, are 
fertilized by bees—no bees, no apples. 
And we are killing off the bees. We 
have been doing it on a small scale for 
a number of years but with the use of 
DDT, the situation has become serious. 

“A generation ago,” wrote John A. 
Rohlf recently in one of the farm papers, 
“an acre of good clover would yield 
twelve bushels of seed. Today the aver- 
age is less than one bushel. Utah, one 
big alfalfa producing states 


which twenty years ago marketed 34 


of our 


million bushels of seed, produced less 
than four million this year although the 
seed acreage is about the same. It’s like 
that nearly everywhere. The reason is 
clear. We just have too few bees. There 
are at least fifty legume, vegetable and 
iruit bearmg plants that need pollination 
such as we get mainly from bees if they 
are to set seed. Some on the list, par- 
ticularly the vegetables, may surprise 
you. For example onions, radishes, car- 
rots and turnips need honey bees for a 
In Ohio twenty-five percent 
of the farm land is planted to crops 
needing pollination.” 

Most of the killing of bees and other 
pollen-carrying insects in the past has 
The 
situation would be even worse if it were 
not for the fact that it is against the 
law in many states to spray fruit trees 
This was 
supposed to prevent the wholesale poi- 
soning of bees and was fairly success- 
ful. But fruit trees must be sprayed 
before as well as after blossoming time. 
Rain will wash off the arsenicals; it 
will not wash off DDT. If the experts 
are telling the truth, DDT will kill in- 
sects alighting on a sprayed surface 
three months after the spray was ap- 
What protection do such laws 
give bees when DDT is used? 

The curious fact that while DDT is 
lethal to useful insects it is powerless 
against certain harmful ones, was men- 
tioned before. The cotton boll weevil, 
the Mexican bean beetle and the red 


seed set. 


been done by arsenical sprays. 


while they are in blossom. 


plied. 


spider thrive on it. Three serious pests 
of apple red mite, 
wooly aphis and the red spider mite 
increase in numbers when DDT is used. 

Here is a quotation from the “Rural 
New-Yorker,”’ one of the leading agri- 
cultural journals of the country. “One 
thing that makes us hesitate to recom- 
mend DDT to the 
controlling the codling moth more or 
less satisfactorily with his present spray 
the effect of DDT on 
European red mite. DDT shows little 
value as a killer. 
strange for the same point could be 
made arsenate and other 
spray materials; but often when DDT 


trees—European 





grower who is 


program, is 


mite This is not 


about lead 
is used, the mite builds up at an alarm- 
ing rate. This does not always happen, 
but there are many reports of this oc- 
currence throughout the nation. The ex- 
planation seems to be that, while DDT 
shows little toxicity to the mite, it is 
effective in killing off its parasites and 
other natural Thus with 
Nature’s controls removed, the mite can 
multiply unchecked.” 


enemies. 


' 
A Danger in Biology 


Brigadier General James Simmons 
who directed the entire wartime devel- 
opment and use of DDT for the army 
says: “It is fully realized that such a 
powerful insecticide may be a double- 
edged sword and that its unintelligent 
use might eliminate certain valuable in- 
sects essential to agriculture and horti- 
culture. Even more important, it might 
conceivably disturb vital balances in the 
plant and animal kingdoms and _ thus 


upset fundamental biological cycles.” 
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This brings us to the second phase of 
the subject—the immediate danger of 
poisoning if DDT is used to spray fruit 
and vegetable crops. 

One of the two largest mail order 
houses from which most farmers buy 
their supplies has a full page in its 
spring catalogue listing various prepara- 
tions containing DDT. At the bottom 
of the page there is this note: “Is DDT 
harmful to human beings?” Not if used 
according to directions. The only harm 
can come from swallowing it or from 
exposure to it for a longer time than 
you would experience in applying it 
for regular purposes.” 

If DDT is a powerful poison that 
must not be swallowed, what happens 
when you eat fruits and vegetables that 
have been sprayed with it? The United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
Research Administration, announces, 
“So far no way of removing DDT has 
been found so its use in animal feed 
or human food crops cannot be recom- 
mended. Long-time cumulative effects 
such as would result from daily use of 
fruits or vegetables sprayed or dusted 
with it are not known. Because traces 
of DDT stay on fruits and vegetables 
over long periods and are not removed 
by the usual washing, health authorities 
recommend limited use of foods treated 
with this insecticide until more is known 
of its effect.” 

Here is a quotation from an an- 
nouncement by Dr. Clarence Gottam, 
Chief of the Division of Wild Life 
Research of the Interior Department. 
“DDT will kill a lot of things we don’t 
want killed. Our studies show that five 
pounds per acre will either kill birds 








Here DDT is used in an “experiment” to exterminate the corn borer in an Illinois cornfield, 


although it has been shown that some soils become less fertile when DDT is mixed into them. 
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or drive them out. More than one-half 
pound per acre is damaging to fish, 
turtle and frogs. An airplane strewed 
the compound over a 117-acre tract on 
the basis of two pounds per acre. The 
drifting spray killed fish in pits 150 
and 200 yards away from the test 
area... 

“Still without answers: are these 
questions: When the chemical remains 
in water, will it have a cumulative ef- 
fect on such delicacies as ducks, oysters, 
clams and crabs? What effect will it 
have in agricultural districts on neces- 
sary soil bacteria?” 

Dr. C. H. Curran, associate curator 
of the Department of Entomology of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, stated at a meeting of the National 
Audubon Society that “awareness of the 
effect of DDT upon aquatic life” caused 
the scientists experimenting on house 
flies and mosquitoes at Bear Mountain 
and Harriman Parks to decide “against 
using it in control of mosquito larvae. 
DDT will kill most if not all cold 
‘ blooded animals if the concentration is 
sufficiently high. As little as one part 
in 10,000,000 will kill a certain per- 
centage of fish and one part in 1,000,000 
will kill all fish and probably all cold 
blooded animals.” 

Drs. Horace S. Telford and James E. 
Guthrie have been experimenting with 
the effect of DDT on milk. They gave 
the insecticide to milch goats and then 
fed the milk from the goats to rats. 
The rats immediately died. Drs. Telford 
and Guthrie conclude that “DDT spray- 
ing of pastures or woodlands where 
dairy cattle graze may poison users of 
their milk.” 

Here is the concluding part of an 
article on DDT published recently in 
one of the influential farm papers: 
“Still there is that question mark: What 
might it do to the soil? In some of the 
experiments (by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine) DDT 
added to the soil at the rate of 25 
pounds per acre retarded the growth of 
onions, spinach, tomatoes, beans. Larger 


doses retarded beets, carrots, musk-, 


melons. At only ten pounds per acre 
it was injurious to young rye plants. 
What might the cumulative effects be?” 

And here is a quotation from a recent 
article on DDT by an expert investi- 
gator: “Scientists think its poisoning 
effect is not as acute as arsenic but 
frankly say they are not yet sure about 
the chronic effect. Unless you want to 
be a martyr to the cause of science, 
be extremely respectful of DDT.” * & *& 
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T were is no such thing as “magic 
words,” but there are words that 
“work magic.” 

The day of Ali Baba and his “open 
sesame” is over with, and no pinch of 
smoke produces a friend. 

You do have a greater power, 
though, the power in words; words 
that make people do things for you 
faster and with greater willingness. 

For example, when you call wifie 
never shout, “Bring my car down—I’m 
ready to leave.” 

The little lady is tired of driving 
YOUR car, living in YOUR house, 
eating YOUR food. 

Use a little “word magic” and say, 
“Please bring our car down, dear.” Ah, 
the power in words. 

Here are the FIVE best words in 
the world to make people sit up and 
like you: 

“I am proud of you.” 

Use them on the boss, on the em- 
ployee, on the friend, husband, wifie, 
the kids. Tell them you are proud of 
something they did. 

Watch these five little words inflate 
them; make them careful] never to let 
that fine opinion of yours change. 

Here are the FOUR best words to 
gain willing information from others: 

“What is your opinion?” 

Stop a congressman, a banker, a 
prize fighter, anyone, and ask them 
their opinion on something; and see 
their eyes brighten as they cough im- 
portantly and say, “You have come to 
the right person—now MY opinion is 
this—” 








By Elmer Wheeler 


NOTED AUTHOR AND LECTURER 


The THREE best words to get 

people to do things for you are: 
“—if you please! !” 

Tag this harmless little phrase onto 
every request you make, every order 
you give to others, and watch that 
sprinkling of “word magic” react on 
others. 

The TWO best words to make people 
glad they did something for you; two 
words to insure yourself of their sup- 
port on something the next time, are: 

“Thank you—” 

How simple these two words. How 
little they are used. Yet if you “Take 
a Minute to Say Thank You,” and it 
takes that long, you have purchased 
word jnsurance that the next time 
people will respond quicker to your 
wishes and orders. 

The ONE greatest word you already 
have had, the word “our”; but did you 
know the smallest word in the world, 
the word “I”? 

It is the quickest to write—the quick- 
est to say, and the one few people 
ever like to hear! »> 

If you were to ask me now for the 
greatest phrase ever spoken, the 
world’s most famous combination of 
words, they are, “Jesus wept!” 

Two words that make you visualize 
the man and all of his thoughts, as 
no other combination of words have 
ever done. 

Inside each of you are words that 
“work magic” on others. Locate these 
words; and you will gain new friends, 
new wealth, and new happiness in the 
power of your own words. 
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By Jean Brown 


F you lost a son in World War II, 


you must decide now whether or 
not you will bring his body back 
from overseas. Already President Tru- 
man has signed a bill which provides 
the and return of the 
remains of members of the armed forces 
and U. 
of the continental limits of the United 
States after September 3, 1939, provided 
the Soon you 
or your son’s wife will receive a query 
from the War Department. How will 
you fill out that government form? 
Will you go along with the majority of 
parents and signify that you want your 
son’s body brought back to America for 
reburial in a private cemetery? Or will 
you follow the pattern set by Theodore 
Roosevelt in World War I when he said 
of his Quentin, “Where the ‘tree 
falls, let it lie.” 
Before yeu can decide objectively, you 
How much 


for evacuation 


S. employees who died outside 


next of kin so requests. 


son, 


must consider many factors, 
time will elapse between the day. you 
sign that application blank and the day 
can have his funeral and 


when you 


burial in your home town cemetery? 
What will it cost you in reborn grief? 
Does your church approve the trans- 
ference of his body? If he had children, 
is a grave in this country something 
for them to pin to? Will his new grave 
give you pain or pleasure? 

There are bigger considerations. Is 
a mass evacuation of bodies from over- 
seas an isolationist gesture? Or will 
the graves in America be a constant re- 
of the 


what about the 


minder price of war? Further- 


more, “racket” angles? 
If you bring his body back, are you the 
victim of unscrupulous private ceme- 
tery interests and undertakers who are 


accused of pushing through the bill? 


And if you leave his body there are you 


‘Pastors move away. 
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Should our honored war dead be 


allowed to remain where they fell or be returned 


to the soil of the country they served? 


the foil of tourist companies who are 
accused of trading on parental grief in 
planning tours for bereaved families ? 
Because this is not just any boy but 
the boy you took to Sunday School and 
helped to decorate a Christmas tree and 
taught to hunt and told the facts ot sife, 
you are bound to be emotional about the 
only tangible part of him that is left. 
If you are like the 90,000 parents who 
wrote to the War Department in 1945 
urging that our bodies be 
brought back for reburial, you expect 
to derive comfort in planning a funeral 


soldiers’ 


with its accompanying flowers, pall- 
bearers, remembering friends and re- 


spectful sermon. 
Time Has Elapsed 

Before you visualize that funeral serv- 
ice in its entirety, however, 
the time element. Circumstances change. 
Friends get new 
Wives remarry. It may be years 
before your son’s body is returned to 
America. Consider the immensity of 
the task. Three hundred and fifty six 
cemeteries on four continents and count- 
less Pacific islands contain 261,000 
identified American bodies. Consider the 
red tape, the mistakes, the wasted time 
which will accompany the mass shipping 
of the majority of those canvas-wrapped 
remains. 

Grief eases in definite stages. There 
is the first shock; next, the numbness; 
then, the full realization of death with 
its accompanying hysteria or deep inner 
pain; next, the resignation; and finally, 
the going-on-without-him acceptance. If 
you have a second funeral and burial 
years after his death, you will be chang- 
ing the usual pattern—you will be going 


consider 


jobs. 


backward, not forward. 
Naturally, you don’t want to forget 
him. You can’t. Not when you see his 


friends coming home again—beginning 





“concentrate on the: spiritual, 


buried™ in 


affects freburial. 
religion actually 





the futures he never will have. You see 
him now in them as he would have been. 
And that’s a kind of pain. Still, the first 
terrible shock you knew when you read 
those indelible snatches of words— 
REGRET TO INFORM YOU KILLED 
IN ACTION—is gone. Only you can de- 
cide whether or not you want to reopen, 
the old wound. 

What is the attitude of your church? 
If your pastor is like the majority of 
clergymen, he will tell you to make your 
own decision, but he will say that the 
church (whichever church you belong 
to) attaches importance to man’s spirit, 
not to his physical side. 

Rev. Frederick M. Meek, newly-ap- 
pointed pastor of the Old South Church 
in Boston, said, “Many parents have 
asked my advice in making this decision. 
I have told them that they must follow 
their own desires. But, as an individual, 
I believe that moving the body goes 
against the Christian point of view. 
With death, we lay aside the body. We 
not the 
More than that, our boys 

foreign cemeteries are in 
Anterican territories over there. That 
méans we have little, bits of America all 
over the world.” 

Two churches. have legislation which 
The orthodox Jewish 
does not favor the 
moving of a body after it has. been 
buried unless the reason for transference 
is exceptional. And the legislation of 
the Roman Catholic church warns the 
bishop that identity of a body must be 
established before it can be moved, 

Perhaps, you will try to read your 
son’s mind—to fathom what he would 
have wanted done with his body. You 
can’t do that, because your son wasn’t 
thinking about dying. He was planning 


physical. 
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to come home alive. Even when faced 
with death, men think about living. And 
no one can speak for him now. 

In 1945, when a few combat troops 
were polled, fighting men said that if 
they were killed they preferred to be 
buried near the scene of battle with their 
comrades. Most of them went along 
with the sentiment expressed in Rupert 
Brooke’s poem, “If I should die, think 
only this of me; that there’s some corner 
of a foreign field that is forever Eng- 
land.” 

A few were shocked by the question. 

“Good God—what will they think of 
next?” one soldier commented. 

“T don’t give a damn, when I’m dead,” 
said a Marine. 

A sailor objected to the spending of 
millions of dollars for this purpose. He 
said, “It would cost too much, Why 
don’t they give that money to their wives 
and kids?” 

But the living vote—not the dead. 
And the government already has set 
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aside $200,000,000 for the return of the 
bodies. The cost of exhuming and trans- 
porting 70 percent of the bodies of 
‘servicemen killed overseas (War De- 
partment estimate based on World War 
J- figures) will be high. But most 
parents favored the legislation. 

“They gave their lives for their 
country. Now the government can give 
their bodies back to us,” many said. 

Obviously, private cemeteries and 
undertakers were in favor of returning 
the bodies to America. And they suc- 
cessfully opposed the legislation to 
establish a national cemetery in every 
state and territory. 

“There are enough burial places in 
private cemeteries to last 200 years,” 
one association representative said. 

‘Parents hate even a hint of a “racket” 
in connection with these mass reburial 
plans. But if they face facts, they can 
see that there are benefits for private 
enterprises on both sides. 


Travel companies and tourist bureaus 
hope that American parents will leave 
the bodies in far-flung World War II 
cemeteries. Think of the revenue which 
would come from visitors to graves in 
all parts of the world. Incomplete rec- 
ords list 122,000 buried in the European 
theater, 41,000 in the Mediterranean, 
29,000 in the Southwest Pacific, and 
11,000 in the Pacific Ocean area. Im- 
agine the money to be spent in trips to 
those cemeteries ! 

Have you studied a picture of the 
peaceful, quiet American cemetery in 
which your son is buried? Have you 
looked at the neat rows of crosses, the 
clipped grass? Then, you know, that 
your son’s. grave is maintained efficiently. 
But, perhaps, you worry about the re- 





More than 14,000 American soldiers killed in 
World War I| remain in this cemetery in France. 


ligious ceremony which accompanied 
his burial. 

Your son was buried under the super- 
vision of the chaplain who was there 
when he died, regardless of his creed. 
After his burial, however, your son’s 
grave had the attention of the chaplain 
from your faith. Religious services of 
your church were conducted by his 
burial place. 

You do not have to worry about the 
care of his grave or of neglect by the 
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church. 
that in case of requests for evacuating 
the majority of graves, entire cemeteries 
overeas eventually will be abandoned. 
“If they’re going to move my boy’s 
body to a cemetery in Honolulu or some 


However, you must consider 


place, they can bring him back te Iowa,” 
one father said. “And, besides, graves 
of the war dead in this country would be 
a constant reminder of what war means.” 

Many parents prefer the opinion of 
Mrs. George S. Patton who said, “I feel 
soldiers should stay where they fall... . 
General Patton . . . would always have 
wanted to have been buried with his 
Mrs. 
whose husband was killed in action at 
Okinawa, Mrs. Clara Jane Hawkins, 


mother of the Marine lieutenant 


men.” Simon Bolivar Buckner, 


for 
whom Tarawa’s airfield is named, and 
the 
hero, Sergeant John Basilone who died 


young widow of another Marine 

at Iwo, expressed the same thought. 
Said Mrs. Nicholas E. Young, mother 

of Private Rodger Young whose heroism 


eo oo gees amma 
’ on 


at New Georgia has been commemorated 
in ballad: “The body is nothing, the 
spirit is everything, and I feel that 
Rodger’s spirit is always with me.” 
Frank Miles, American Legion war 
correspondent, whose pilot son, Bill, is 
buried overseas, lines up on the other 
side with, “Maybe the spirit is every- 
thing. Still, if Bill had been killed by 
a train in Maine, we wouldn’t have let 
his mangled body be buried along the 
tracks some place. We would have 
brought him back to the middle west.” 
Those are the things parents are say- 
ing. Those are the things you must 
consider before that government query 
is put in your mail box. Perhaps, you 
will have no trouble making a decision. 
Perhaps, you know now what you want 
to do. If not, study further along all 
lines, and if you want more specific in- 
formation about any phase of your prob- 
lem, write to the War Department, 
Quartermaster General, Quartermaster 


Corps, Washington, D. C. kk 
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By Roe Fulkerson 


FIESTA 


F you hear of a small South Florida town where every 

lamp post is draped in crepe and the weekly editions of 

both papers are printed with the column rules upside 
down, it will not mean that our most prominent citizen has 
died. No, indeed. It will simply mean that T have left a land 
ot sunshine and coconuts to emigrate to Mexico, 

I do not contemplate seeking behind barred windows for a 
black-eyed, black-haired senorita with a rose between her 
teeth, nor would | stand in her patio and sing madrigals and 
canciones as I strummed an accompaniment on the strings 
of my guitarro if I did, Alas, I am too old for that sort 
of thing. 

It would simply mean that I am crazy about fiestas. I 
have seen the Mardi Gras at New Orleans, the Gasparella 
at Tampa and many other brilliant fiestas in south Texas 
and California, but they don’t make fiesta often 
enough. I want to move to a land where they have fiestas 
Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays as a regular thing, and 
an additional fiesta on the birthday of every saint. If no 
saint has a birthday that week, they have an All Saints 
| have a friend just back from a long trip down 


lower 


hesta, 
there, and he tells me the Mexicans have fiestas just as 
naturally as a dog has fleas. 

The fiesta I like most of all is one he told me about. It 
is Judas Day. I always thought of Judas as a very despi- 
cable character. Only the fiesta loving Mexicans could find 
an excuse for holding a fiesta on his day. 

Before Judas Day, every Mexican decides who is his 
worst enemy, or the man or woman he likes least of all the 
people he knows. Having decided this, he has his wife sew 
up a doll-like effigy of that unfortunate person. Then he 
plaits together the fuses of a lot of firecrackers and. stuffs 
his dol with these. The end of the plaited fuse sticks out 
of the stomach, making a sort of umbilical detonator. 

Now he is all set for Judas Day. That morning, he meets 
all his friends down at the plaza in front of the cathedral, 
and at the proper moment he lights the fuse and all the 
crackers explode. He has blown his enemy to small pieces 
and he doesn’t have to bother hating him any more because 
he no longer exists! 

Of course every one in town has a Judas to explode, and 
when they all blow up, no one has any more enemies. All 
is love and noise and the smell of gunpowder, pulque and 
music, tequilla and dancing. The peon’s master or mistress 
who makes him work too hard; the man who has a finer 
house or more children; the woman who refused his love, 
all have gone up in noise and smoke, and everything is fine. 

How I would enjoy Judas Day! I wouldn’t limit myself 
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to one effigy. I wouldn't be satisfied with less than half 
a dozen. 

I think my first Judas would be the fellow who inevitably 
stops at the vending machine in the lobby of the picture 
show in our small town, buys a package of hard candy and 
then sits down near me and rattles cellophane and crunches 
candy every time the people on the screen say something 
I am particularly anxious to hear. 

My second Judas would be a fellow I know who talks 
about himself all the time. You know that a bore is a man 
who talks about himself when you want to be talking about 
yourself. Well, this chap never gives me a chance to say a 
word about myself, and the older I get the more fascinating 
I find myself as a subject of conversation. I certainly would 
stuff that fellow full of firecrackers. 

My third Judas would be one of those pigeon-breasted 
coloratura sopranos. They aren’t so bad on the radio where 
you can twist the turner offer and squelch them. But when 
you hear one of them at a concert to which your wife has 
dragged you by her powers of over-persuasion, and you have 
to sit and squirm as you listen, all the fun you have is think- 
ing about stuffing her with firecrackers and making her hit 
a new high note as they explode. 

My fourth Judas would take some doing, because this 
kind comes in clusters, like grapes and bananas. I refer to 
those fellows who produce hillbilly music, although I never 
could understand who first called it music. I should like 
to fill a whole crew of them up with cannon firecrackers and 
blow ’em back to the hills from whence they came. 

Sad as it may be, my fifth Judas would be another woman. 
She is the clinical, symptomatic lady who always has an 
operation to tell you about. She gives you all the symptoms 
of her present trouble and a word by word re-broadcast of 
what Doctor Pillroller said about her case. She would 
make a lovely explosion. 

Last of all, 1 would make a Judas effigy of the man who 
tells me things for my own good. No man who ever told 
me anything for my own good ever tcld me anything pleas- 
ant. He sheds crocodile tears as he brings his unpleasant 
news. Of course he really enjoys making me unhappy or 
he wouldn’t do it, but he pretends he is doing so only be- 
cause he is my friend and feels that he must. 

This last fellow would tell me for my own good that I 
shouldn’t waste good ink and paper printing a thing like 
this which only wastes your time and adds nothing to your 
stock of valuable information. I would like to blow him up 
with firecrackers because I know he is right. 

But I feel a lot better after shooting off my verbal fire- 
crackers! 
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to be a 
PUBLIC SPEAKER 


By Cecil H. Jones 


We can’t all be orators, but by following these 


few simple rules and getting plenty of practice, 


anyone can learn to deliver a good public talk. 


i | WISH that I could talk like 
that.” “If only I could speak 
in public.” “Every time I get 
up my knees shake.” The frequency of 
such comments prompts me to share 
with Kiwanians a few thoughts that are 
based upon ten years of speaking before 
service clubs, 

No one can guarantee to make the 
most unlikely prospect a finished speaker 
in six lessons, but the idea occurs to 
me that any man of average ability can 
become a reasonably good speaker if he 
is willing to make some effort. 

There are four necessary character- 
istics of a good speech. They do not 
cover the exceptional speech, such as 
the one devoted entirely to humor, nor 
do they cover all the fine points; but 
they do apply to the type of speech that 
most Kiwanians are asked to make. 

(1) A good speech must have a mes- 
sage—that is, the speaker must have 
something to say. To indulge in mean- 
ingless babble, signifying nothing, is to 
waste the audience’s time and to disgust 
intelligent listeners. 

Every Kiwanian ought to have some- 
thing to say if it is only to talk about 
his own business. At least he knows 
more about that than 99 per cent of the 
people in his audience. Again he ought 


not to hesitate to speak about his own 
experiences. People are interested in 
what has happened to us and in what 
we think. They want what we give 
them to come from the mill of our own 
thinking and even when we give them 
what we have read or heard they want 
it stamped with the assurance that we 
have thought the matter over. 

Any man who expects to be speaking 
frequently ought to have notebooks 
readily accessible in which he is con- 
stantly jotting down ideas, incidents, 
observations and anecdotes. Such note- 
books are a veritable gold mine in the 
hour of preparation. 

(2) A good speech must have the 
characteristic of naturalness—the style 
must be the speaker’s own—not some- 
thing he has copied or borrowed. We 
ought to speak through the medium of 
our own personality, allowing that per- 
sonality to express itself naturally and 
without too many inhibitions. Both the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill must be ranked as great public 
speakers, but in style and method of 
delivery there were great differences be- 
tween them. Each followed his own 
bent and each gave utterance to his own 
personality. If the speech can become 
a kind of animated conversation in 
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which we seek to express our message 
through the medium of our own per- 
sonality, we shall be able to attain the 
quality of naturalness. 

(3) A good speech must have the 
characteristic of sincerity. Especially is 
this true if we are called upon to speak 
frequently to the same audience. It may 
be possible to fool an audience once, but 
it is hard to do so on repeat occasions. 
It is that the 
that the speaker is sincere in his ap- 


essential audience feel 
proach and that he has a message which 
he is anxious to share with those who 
are listening to him. 

One cannot read the speeches of 
Demosthenes without feeling even in 
print the burning sincerity of the man 
who uttered them. 

(4) A good speech must have the 
characteristic of enthusiasm. There are, 
of course, different kinds of enthusiasm. 
To be enthusiastic does not necessarily 
mean making a lot of noise or going 
through a series of vigorous antics. The 
speaker can be quiet in tone and delivery 
and still be enthusiastic. The point is 
that one cannot be “dead on his feet” 
and hope to give an effective speech. 
The speaker must feel his message and 
his for it to 
audience. If the speech does not mean 
very much to the speaker, he can be 
certain that it will not mean very much 
to those who have to listen to it. 

The four qualities just given are 
more important than perfect English or 
is well for the 
speaker to have mastered and to use 


radiate enthusiasm the 


graceful gestures. It 


both of these niceties, but it is possible 
for a speech to be perfect in English 
and smoothness of presentation and yet 
totally lacking in effectiveness. 

There is the question “Shall I write 
the speech?” The answer cannot be a 
categorical “Yes” or “No” but must be 
in terms of the speaker’s temperament 
and inclination. The value of writing 
a speech is that it assures that in the 
writing the subject has been thought 
through carefully. The speaker will not 
wait until he is on his feet before he 
does his thinking. Some of the best 
speakers, nonetheless, do not write their 
speeches, at least in full. 

“Shall I memorize the speech ?” Again 
the answer is “Not necessarily.” Oc- 
casionally speakers do memorize their 
message completely and if properly em- 
ployed, this method is effective. But 
memorizing is a needlessly arduous 
method of preparation and often results 


(Continued on page 32) 





This writer has gathered 
facts from all over the world to 





prove that fish stories need not be exaggerated 


or untrue to be interesting. 


‘True Fish Stories 


By 
Herbert A. Sawin 


MEMBER 


ISHING with solid gold fishhooks 

might seem to be an extravagance, 

especially if the hooks were barb- 
less with a tendency to pull straight and 
let the fish get away. It sounds like a 
case of true sportsmanship but actually 
it is one of antiquity. It does not con- 
cern sportsmen, as we know them today, 
but ancients living in parts of South 
America centuries ago. 

Placer mining dredges in Colombia 
quite frequently dig up solid gold fish- 
hooks and pierced gold sinkers lost by 
fishermen of the past. These dredges 
work in gravel deposits, old river chan- 
nels and benches, where placer gold has 
been reconcentrated by the riffling action 
of ancient streams. Gold, being malle- 
able, was easily formed cold into fish- 
hooks by early natives of the region. 
All hooks found are barbless but other- 
wise resemble today’s product made from 
tempered steel wire. 

Like other gold antiquities of the In- 
cas and other early South American 
peoples, export is prohibited except by 
license and for use of museums or 
others studying the habits of mankind. 
A few, this 
country and a picture of several of them 


however, have reached 
accompanies this article. Today’s value 
melted into bullion is $35 per fine ounce 
but to collectors they are almost price- 
less, 

To the native fishermen, who made 
and lost them, gold was held in high 
esteem because it could be worked eas- 
ily and for its beauty. 

Do you recall that jingle, set to 
music, and popular a few years back— 
“Three Little Fishes Over the Dam”? 
It is just another true fish story and 
based on fact, whether the song writer 
knew it or not. Little fishes, billions up- 
on billions of them, do go over dams 
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every year, the world over, and many of 
them back chased 
by enemies in the briny deep to find 


come after being 
their way home to meadow brooks and 
high up pools where they first grew 
from an egg to a pair of eyes propelled 
by a caudal fin (tail, to most of us). 
Other little fishes, more billions of them, 
start life as colorless wafers in deep, 
dark seas and find their way, under the 
guiding hand of Dame Nature, to the 
native fresh water haunts in inland 
streams or ponds from whence came 
their forebears for uncounted genera- 
tions. 

Every fisherman knows the story of 
the salmon species; from salt water, 
swimming upstream against swift cur- 
rents and leaping obstructions to reach 
oxygen rich head waters to spawn and, 
in some species, to die, that the young 
will have the fighting chance of going 
over countless dams to reach salt water 
and, in time, return again to continue 
the life cycle of the species. 

The story of the common eel is not so 
well known but because of the work of 
Prof. J. Schmidt, a Danish ichthyologist, 
the facts have been assembled. Fresh 
water eels, of fond boyhood memory, 
are spawned at depths of 1,000 feet, per- 
haps deeper, in the seas near Bermuda. 
Drifting first with the Gulf Stream and, 
then, as they gain strength, swimming, 
they reach the coastal streams of North 
America and Europe. The trip requires 
a year or more to reach New England 
rivers; two years before they are at the 
mouths of European streams. 

True fish stories about the common 
eel as a traveler are often heard. They 
are reported found in eaves troughs of 
houses after a rain, having migrated 
through down 
spouts following the urge to swim up- 


drainage outlets and 
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A young New Jersey fisherman experiments 
with a blowfish and the fish really blows back! 


stream. Many Scandinavians vouch for 
the story that eels eat peas because they 
are found in pea-fields early in the 
morning when the ground and vines are 
damp. It is probable that these rapa- 
cious, flesh eating fishes are seeking 
snails and slugs to be found in the vines 
rather than peas. 

This story suggests the question, “Can 
eels travel overland?’ Residents of rur- 
al New England, and other coastal areas, 
know that eels are found far inland in 
small ponds of standing water, cut off 
and quite removed from running streams 
whereby they could have travelled to 
the ponds. Eels have been seen moving 
through wet grass at night with the 
same writhing, slippery motion that is 
common to their swimming. They find 
a plentiful supply of food in small 
meadow pools formed by flooding or 
seepage water. 

Visitors to the old New York Aqua- 
rium found electric eels exhibited there 
of more than ordinary interest. These 
fish from the Amazon Basin are dif- 
ferent from the common eel and each 
has two voluminous symmetrical organs 
which form a natural electric battery 
capable of severely shocking its enemies 
or to use in stunning its prey. The tank 
in New York was wired with contacting 
points suspended in the water. Frequent- 
ly an eel in the tank would swin against 
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the wires and, according to the sign on 
the tank, would light an electric bulb 
outside. Few people, even after seeing 
the lighted bulb, felt sure of themselves 
in believing their eyes. 

More fortunate visitors to the inner 
workings of the aquarium were some- 
times given a chance personally to feel 
the strength of a shock from an electric 
eel, said to be 300 volts in large fish in 
natural surroundings. By placing a 
finger of one hand on the eel’s head and 
touching a finger of the other hand to 
its body, a shock occurred which varied 
in intensity by the’distance between the 
two fingers, the greater the distance the 
greater the shock. 

Other fishes, which have an eel-like 
appearance but having small leg-like 
pectoral and ventral fins, are found in 
some parts of the world including the 
Nile Basin in Africa and in Australasia. 
These are species of Lung Fishes and 
actually come to the surface to breathe, 
needing more oxygen than can be 
separated readily from free air existing 
in the water where they live. 

Most fishes take oxygen from air in 
the water through their gills but these 
Lung Fishes gulp air and secure oxygen 
from it. Some varieties live in flooded 
areas which dry up completely at times. 
To survive a long, dry spell, they bury 
themselves several feet under the sur- 
face of the fast drying mud. They are 
found in ground often baked hard and 
cracked, sometimes with a portion of 
the body exposed and a prey to insects 
and animals. Specimens have been ex- 
cavated with skin and flesh badly dam- 
aged, but when placed in water, nature 
repairs the damage by growing new 
tissue. 

When certain aquarium societies in 
Europe want-to obtain specimens of 
Lung Fishes from the Nile, they block 
out and remove sections of dried earth 








known to contain fish. The blocks are 
shipped to the aquarium, placed in tanks 
of water and, after soaking soft, the 
fishes free themselves and there they 
are! 

Travellers in the South Seas report 
eel-like fishes, possibly Lung Fish, which 
secure food by lying in the mud near 
shore with their tails resting on the 
muddy banks. A rat prowling the shore 
line finds what appears to be a fresh 
bit of meat but when he starts to nibble, 
the fish’s tail, with the rat holding tight, 
is flipped into the water. The rat be- 
comes a meal for the fish. 

Nature reverses the process to some 
degree in favor of rats which inhabit 
small coral reefs. There is no food for 
them and again a tail becomes a fishing 
line. The rats hang their tails in the 
water and small crabs fall for the ruse. 
Taking hold of a rat’s tail, one is pulled 
ashore and becomes food for its captor. 

Almost everyone knows how pearls 
are formed by the oyster coating a grain 
of irritating sand with layer after layer 
of nacre but another product of sea-born 
irritation is not so well known. Sperm 
whales, those huge rangers of many 
seas, have a taste for squid or cuttle 
fish. After battling a giant squid to the 
bitter end, a whale eats his prey and, is 
able to digest all but the horny beak. 
The beak often becomes an irritation in 
the alimentary canal of the whale. 

He. feels out of sorts and to correct 
his trouble the indigestible beak is 
coated with a protective substance. The 
mass becomes a larger and larger mass 
of grayish white gelatin which eventual- 
ly is exereted and floats away in the 
ocean currents. 

Some day, on some sunny beach per- 
haps, a lucky vacationist or fisherman 
finds the mass and, if he is wise, gathers 
and sells it for a small fortune. The 
whale’s irritation has become ambergris, 
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a rare and valuable commodity used, 
after refining, as the base for expensive 
perfumes. Its use assures lasting 
fragrance. 

In Tennessee they fish for Redhorse 
suckers with a sledge hammer. During 
low water suckers hide under flat rocks 
near shore in brooks. By striking such 
rocks with a hammer, sooner or later 
a sucker dashes forth and sometimes up 
on to the bank where it is captured. 

The reason is plain to students of fish 
life. Along the sides of most fishes is 
a stripe called the lateral line. It con- 
sists of nerve ends which aid the fish 
The 


pick up reflected impulses sent out by 


in avoiding obstructions. nerves 
the swimming action and warn the fish 
of danger ahead. This can be observed 
in small tanks; a tap on the glass sends 
the fishes inside scuttling wildly but 
seldom do they dash into the sides. The 
reflected warning is picked up by each 
fish through its lateral line, in time to 
turn, avoiding a head-on collision with 
the glass. Sound impulses under water 
are greatly magnified as 
learn by cracking rocks together under 


small boys 


‘water while their ears are submerged. 


Coming back to the Redhorse sucker, 
when the hammer hit the rock where 
he was hiding, the sound waves caused 
him extreme 
danger. The 
he lost his 
dashed madly from his shelter, landing 
up on a bank and later into a frying pan. 


distress and warned of 


reaction was so violent 


sense of direction and he 


Many yarns are spun by fishermen 
the world over; it is a large part of the 
fun of fishing. Actually, the fish world 
offers more stories than fishing itself 
does. If time does not permit fishing, 
try reading the many books on the sub- 
ject of fish starting perhaps with Izaak 
Walton. 
will find that many of them, like all of 
those told here, are true. kkk 


It’s a great pastime and you 





Living out of water for several months, during which it travelled 10,000 miles from Nairobi, Africa, this African lungfish arrived in 
Chicago recently none the worse for its adventure and now is swimming contentedly in a tank of a biological supply company. The fish 
was placed in a can filled with wet mud which later dried until extremely hard but the fish formed a protective skin from its own secretion. 
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Four years of military service 


may give many a Kiwanian a different 
perspective and this military member gives 
his reactions upon rejoining his club. 


The Veteran Returns to Kiwanis 


By James W. Putnam 


MEMBER, KIWANIS CLUB OF EMPORIA, KANSAS 


re re Pres: will be by in a few min- 
utes.” It was Lila Krueger 
on the phone advising that 
the carload of local Kiwanians destined 
for the charter presentation to the 
Hillsboro, Kansas, club was forming. 

In a few minutes Paul arrived. And 
after successive stops for club prexy, 
Jean Morgan, at the power and light 
office; Milton Navrat, who recently 
opened an office equipment store; and 
Martin Schottler, veteran electrician, 
the quintet rolled westward. 

Five hours later this inter-club ac- 
tivity was history and the credit execu- 
tive, the power and light official, the 
salesmanager, the electrical contractor 
and the lawyer separated—better ac- 
quainted and better Kiwanians, better 
Americans. 

It that Hillsboro get-together 
which readjusted me to Kiwanis after 
an absence of nearly four years. At 
Tuesday night details of 


was 


first those 
banging on the gong to open meetings, 
the zip-zip “welcome back” ordeals, the 
of announcing birthdays 
and wedding anniversaries, the final 
handclasping seemed unnecessary, if not 
childish. While the army dotes on much 
more exaggerated items of decorum, 
one becomes so accustomed to the mil- 
itary system with all its excess folderol 
that seemingly comparable behavior ap- 
pears odd. 

Having bidden farewell to the army, 
the newly-born civilian views everyone 
and everything, except himself, with a 
critical, analytical eye. Something of a 
crusader, he sees himself as an efficiency 
expert. At every turn and around every 
corner his watchful eye with four years 
of civilian inexperience probes the 
doings and undoings of his fellow men. 
There is no question in his mind, that 
given the problem, he can find the solu- 


hoo-rah-rah 


tion, that whatever the perfection of a 
meeting or the excellence of an organ- 
ization, there are obvious loopholes 
which he can plug far better than those 
fellow members who have been keeping 
the homefire burning. 

From this spurt of newly-kindled en- 
thusiasm ideas emerge. Questions arise. 
Scores of new activities seem desirable 
and imperatively so. But you say, and 
rightly, that a club can do just so much. 
And until the sun shines in certain 
domestic realms, all hands must be 
mobilized to brush aside the domestic 
clouds. Well, the veteran agrees—with 
reservations. He appreciates, to the ex- 
tent he understands, the multiplicity of 
problems on the homefront. At the same 
time the late war is not just another 
history chapter in his life book. Too 
many have lost too much at too great 
a sacrifice. 

If this late war had been World War 
I, the overhanging fear would not be 
so great, but two wars in twenty-five 
years! In the beginning of this great 
nation, there was a lapse of at least 
twenty-nine years after the Treaty of 
Paris in 1783 before we were engaged 
in our second war. You wisely insert 
that the world is now closer together, 
that international issues are more tense, 
more intricate. Granted. And for that 
very reason the average American and 
most assuredly the member of an inter- 
national service club must be better in- 
formed, better educated, better oriented 
to the role of the family of nations as 
a whole and to his nation especially. 

Therefore, in my humble opinion, the 
international objectives should receive 
priority in the adoption and achieve- 
ment of Kiwanis aims, policies, and 
programs, 

Secondly, domestic problems trans- 
lated into objectives must not be over- 





looked. And what a wide open field for 
immediate action! Several prevailing 
attitudes in this sphere irritate me. One 
is the bland distrust of public officials 
generally, including both elective and 
appointitive “servants.” The other is 
the general disinterest in and aloofness 
from political party organizations, as 
well as the wide-spread desire to gain 
the fruits of a party government on a 
golden platter while carefully tip-toeing 
on the fence between the parties. 

These seem to me more serious than 
the vast majority believe. After talking 
with citizens of France for eighteen 
months and hearing practically universal 
condemnation of all French officials, 
one greatly anticipated the return to 
America, thinking that at home there 
must be some faith in those who rule 
the daily living and destiny of our mil- 
lions both in the state and national 
realms. 

Yet typical opinion was expressed by 
one of our so-called solid businessmen 
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who calmly sat down beside me in the 
diner of the Hiawatha en route to 
Chicago. He soon lost his calmness 
when he launched a tirade against 
senators, ending with the statement that 
“not a one of them could earn as good 
a living in the business world.” My 
immediate suggestion was that he run 
for the Senate in his home state and 
present to the halls of Congress both 
his infinite wisdom and business earning 
capacity. At first he thought the com- 
ment was a joke, but when no smile 
came, he ate the remainder of his meal 
in silence. 

Perhaps you agree with this business- 
man. Perhaps you do not. But surely 
our pattern of government offers ample 
opportunity for changing officials, not 
only by election, but through regular 
party organization. We Americans, we 





Kiwanians, pat ourselves on the back by 
publicly demanding that everybody vote 
and privately straddling the political 
fence lest a good customer, patient, or 
client discover that we are a Republican 
or Democrat and not some super sort 
of make-believe personality who sits 
above all parties. Due credit to the voter 
who weighs carefully the quality of all 
candidates and votes for “the man,” but 
is not that almost locking the stable 
after the horse has scampered away, 
or at least some of the better ones? 
The preliminary selection of these 
candidates is as important as the ulti- 
mate voting thereon. Just as the 
strength of our government depends 
upon the calibre of its prime movers, 
so does the calibre of those movers 
depend on the judgment of those who 
placed them in the political spotlight 
prior to the election fanfare. 
Therefore, in the domestic realm, it 
is discouraging to see all the emphasis 
in Kiwanis on just voting with a com- 





plete dodging of the highly important 
responsibility of affiliating actively with 
a political organization, regardless of 
whether a major or relatively minor 
one. 

Locally, veterans may be a bit critical 
of the various community activities. 
Having crossed national boundaries 
time and again, there is a tendency to 
see enterprises in an international or 
national light minimizing the value and 
necessity for local projects. 

Having witnessed the folly of over- 
lapping and duplication and having ob- 
served first hand the tragic results of 
petty jealousies and insignificant bicker- 
ings, the veteran is eager to see these 
forestalled or eliminated from his com- 
munity. 

He is anxious to see materialize long 
range programs in youth activities and 


“Well, tha veteran agrees—with reservations.” 
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until the depression years. It then be- 
gan fluctuating around sixty-five mem- 
bers. Every one of the sixty-five was 
well known to me—last name, first name, 
business. The advent and prosecution 
of the war changed this picture. Of 
that sixty-five, twelve joined the armed 
forces, one of whom, Emil Shenkel, 
made the supreme sacrifice, and fifteen 
went into special war work. A few of 
these have located elsewhere. Yet 
spite of these losses, present member- 
ship is ninety-seven, by far the largest 
in history, and still increasing. 


in 














civic projects more so than the occa- 
sional campaigns and drives. Spot proj- 
ects certainly cannot command his 
attention to the same extent as planned 
programs to eliminate tuberculosis and 
attack cancer. On a local scale, the ef- 
fort to launch a permanent youth camp 
over a ten year period has more appeal 
than a make-shift endeavor for the 
coming summer, though the latter may 
be very important. 

Nothing strikes a fellow so forcibly, 
even after seven weeks on deck, as the 
fact that when he goes to a meeting, 
he knows only seventy-five per cent of 
the membership. Imagine the mutual 
embarassment of both the local Meth- 
odist minister (a Kiwanian) and my- 
self, when we had to introduce ourselves 
to one another at a recent social gather- 
ing—never having met at Kiwanis, and 
nearly two months had rolled by! 

True, there are some extenuating cir- 
cumstances. Founded on May 20, 1923, 
the club had a gradual, steady growth 


Now that the membership bandwagon 
is rolling, no one need grab the brake, 
but ways and means must be devised 
to amalgamate the huge membership in- 
crease. Otherwise, Kiwanis becomes 
merely another public meeting and the 
fellowship spirit and opportunity fade. 

The late war with its demand for 
full-time service strikes me as a chal- 
lenge to continue that service through 
constructive peacetime channels. And 
one of the most powerful channels, it 
seems to this second generation mem- 
ber, is Kiwanis. Let us not be apologetic 
about our objectives. Let us not be un- 
mindful of the power, properly wielded, 
guided, and exercised, we possess. But 
with faith in our leadership, pride in 
our aims, and hope in our hearts, let 
us march forward with a grim deter- 
mination to build as we have never built 
before: better clubs, better communities, 
better states—preserved and maintained 
by a better America, in a family of 
peaceful good neighbors. kkk 
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SPONSORED YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


THERE are over a hundred and fifty Key Clubs sponsored 


by Kiwanis, and new ones are being formed regularly. 
These clubs are located in over twenty Kiwanis. districts. 
The nine districts which have no Key 
Clubs have indicated that they will or- 
ganize in the near future. 

The Key Club movement shows an 
“ld fact. The only opposition to the 


organization came from school men 


who feared that this would be just an- 





ther organization to distract the atten- 
tion of high school boys from their 
studies. The fact is that schook principals in towns that 
have Key Clubs are the warmest advocates of the organiza- 
tion, which they have found to be most helpful in every 
branch of their school work. 

This is the big youth movement of Kiwanis, and as the 
number of Key Clubs increases in each district, the enthu- 
siasm of Kiwanians in the work increases in proportion. Not 
only are these clubs good for the high school boys who be- 
long, but they are good for the clubs which sponsor them. 

\s a training ground for future Kiwanians, Key Clubs 
are unexcelled. As these boys graduate from high school 
and Key Club, they become aspirants for membership in 
Kiwanis and staunch advocates of the organization they have 
learned to know and admire from their contact with it. 


HOLD THAT MEMBER! 


1° some statistically minded member of your club will search 
the history of the club and read the result to the member- 
ship, they will be appalled at the membership turnover. 

We are allowing too many men to 
drift out of Kiwams through sheer neg- 
lect. It always has and always will be 
easier to keep a member in Kiwanis 
than to find a new member to replace 
him after he has been allowed to lose 
interest and drop out. 

Any man who has studied the causes 
of Kiwanis membership loss is forced 





to the conclusion that in far the majority of cases it is 
lack of cordiality and hospitality inside of the club. Many 
ot the men who come into Kiwanis lack the hail-fellow-well- 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


met disposition. They are shy men who are unable to force 
themselves into the happy, laughing, boisterous companion- 
ship of their fellows. 

The membership committee should be on the watch for 
such men in the club and see to it that certain members are 
definitely assigned to sit with them, draw them out, and 
introduce them into a congenial group. They must not be 
allowed to get the idea that the rest of the members don’t 
care if they stay in or get out. If a man is worthy of 
Kiwanis membership in the first place, he is worth saving 
for the club. 

These quiet, shy men are good workers. They may not 
make a big noise about what they have accomplished, but 
they will carry through with any duty assigned them. Make 
it your personal responsibility to make a survey of your 
club at the next meeting and you will probably see such a 
member. It is sound Kiwanis sense to sit with him and 


see to it that he is made to feel at home in his own club. 
e 


The best stimulation to Kiwanis attendance is 
proper recognition for members with perfect at- 


tendance. 


MONEY MEASUREMENTS 
IF ALL the money on this continent were gathered in one 
big pile and then divided equally so that each person had 
exactly the same amount, within ten years the same people 
who now have the most money would 
again have the most money. It is also 
true that the people who now have the 
least money would again have the least 
money. 

It has long been argued that the mere 
possession of money does not make a 





man any better than his poor neighbor, 
but it certainly shows that he is more 
intelligent. His buying power makes him an important fac- 
tor in business, and his money enables him to do more for 
his town and his family. 

He will own a better home; he will have better equipment 
in that home. His home will contain more evidences of cul- 
ture—musical instruments, objects d’art and books. 

For just.a moment. let us consider the membership of 
Kiwanis from a financial standpoint. In the United States 
last year—1945—the family which earned more than three 
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thousand dollars was in the upper third income bracket. Ii 
the family earned more than four thousand, it was in the 
upper sixth. Nearly half the family incomes were under two 
thousand dollars. 

Only 4.8% of our families earned over five thousand dol- 
lars and 2.6% earned more than seventy five hundred. 

It seems only reasonable to believe that the average 
Kiwanian has an income of more than five thousand dollars. 
This being true, we are a fertile field for merchants who 
are selling the better things of life, and the subscribers to 
this Magazine are one of the most select lists of possible 
purchasers in the world. 

Aside from this boost of the advertising pages of our 
Magazine, the fact remains that Kiwanians are prominent 
and prosperous business and professional men, and as such 
are a great power for good in every community. Men who 
are far above the average in earning power are equally far 
above the average in community influence and community 
leadership. 

This is a great advantage Kiwanis has, and it is also a 
great responsibility. Because Kiwanis has the money, the 
intelligence and the leadership to accomplish great good, 
upon Kiwanis lies the responsibility of getting this power 


into action for community betterment. 
e 


Scandal grows with the telling. Each person who 
repeats it must add something to make it sound as 
thrilling as it was when he first heard it. 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS 


DID you ever realize that you have exactly the kind of 
public officials you deserve? Your city commissioners or 
aldermen, your schoo] commissioners, your county or parish 
officers, your representatives in legisla- 
ture and Congress, all are exactly the 
kind of public officials you are entitled 
to. 

You may grumble and growl at in- 
competence, at graft, at neglect to en- 
force the law; at lack of interest in 
behalf of the taxpayer, but after all, 
you know they were elected by your 
votes, or because of your indifference. If the election was 
all cut and dried, that, too, was your fault because you did 
not bestir yourself at election time. 

A politician has been described as a public servant sitting 
straddle on the fence with his ear to the ground. This is 
a rather difficult physical feat, but quite simple as a political 
maneuver. Regardless of his straddling of debatable issues, of 
one thing you may be sure. He has his ear to the ground! 
If you and those you can influence make audible your 
criticisms, he will change his methods to meet the wishes 
of the greatest number of voters. 

It is fortunately—or untortunately—true that our national 
safety is largely due to the selfishness of our professional 
politicians. Whenever a matter comes before a professional 
politician to decide, he at once asks himself “How will this 
affect my next election?” If he judges the voters accurately, 
he will act according to the wishes of the greatest number. 
His selfish interests require that he express the wishes of 
the greatest number of people—which is the foundation 
of democracy. 

If you are indifferent to the actions of your office holders; 
if you are indifferent to the kind of men who are put up 
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for public office by your particular political party, or, worst 
of all, if you fail to go to the polls and vote for the best 
man regardless of what political party he is in, then you 
are playing into the hands of the political gangsters who 
all too often dominate our elections. 

If it is your neglect, your indifference, which allows these 
men to get into public office, then you have exactly the 
kind ot public officials you deserve. Any country worth 
fighting for is worth voting for. 

e 
“T sometimes think our Soviet friends fear we would 
think them weak and soft if they would agree with- 
out a struggle on anything we wanted, even though 
they wanted it too.” 

Secretary of State Byrnes 


FARMERS AND CITY MEN 


WE have become a world of poll takers and surveyors. We 
no longer speculate ow this, that or the other reaction on 
the part of our citizenry. We make a survey or take a poll 
and let the people themselves tell their 
likes and dislikes. 

A recent survey of the opinion that 
city men and farmers have of each other 
shows a result which should interest 
every Kiwanis agricultural committee. 
If we are going to promote a better un- 
derstanding between rural and urban 
citizens, it behooves us to know what 
misunderstandings and misconceptions they have of each 
other. 

The survey of the city dwellers shows that only 41% of 
them have any complaint to make of the farmers. About 
7% of them feel that the farmers are self centered; 6% of 
them think the farmers are narrow minded, and 5% believe 





that the average farmer has no ambition. 2% of the city 
folks regret that the farmers have to work so hard. 

The farmers’ survey shows a different picture. 22% of 
the farmers say city dwellers are too clannish and never get 
the farmers’ viewpoint on questions which arise between 
them. 11% believe that city people are too proud and feel 
too superior. Another 7% blame city people for night club- 
bing and fast living generally. The other 5% say city folks 
are selfish, lazy or nosey. A generous sprinkling of all 
farmers feel that the city man is ignorant of the amount of 
hard work the farmer does, and of the cost of food pro- 
duction. 

It is proverbial that people whe dislike each other are 
merely people who do not know each other. There is no 
better Kiwanis work than holding get-together meetings 
with farmers and giving them an opportunity to know city 
people, to tell city people their troubles and to get their help 
with their marketing and other problems. 

Crops are now harvested. Farmers have a little leisure 
to come to town or to join city people in a country picnic. 
This is the time of year for Kiwanis clubs to establish a 
well planned program to foster the better understanding 
betwen farmers and city people. Such an understanding 
would be of great advantage to both. 

The meetings should alternate, with the farmers in charge 
of one to tell their side of the problems in the production of 
food, and the city folks in charge of the next to explain 
their viewpoint in the marketing and purchasing of the 
farmers’ crops. 
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M<nute 
Men of 46 


By Carroll West 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 







“lt is most gratifying to learn that the coopera- 
tive recruiting program between the War Department and 
your fine organization has been launched and that early 
reports indicate that Kiwanis International will be of mate- 
rial aid in the development of our Volunteer Army . . . 
Many thanks for the great interest and aid of your organi- 
zation in this vital matter.” 











DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 







Web Ross, Somerset, Ky., Congressional Medal of Honor winner and first 
WO out of three are volunteers. recruit reported in Kiwanis’ national campaign, shown with Sgt. York. 


The job is to make it three 

out of three. 
We're talking about the new U. S. 
Regular Army, and about the campaign 








































to put that new army on a one hundred 
per cent volunteer basis, and about the 
important part of that job which the 
War Department has assigned to Ki- 
wanis. 

Now that the army’s campaign is just 
a year old, a quick check of the figures 
highlights two important facts. Fact 
number one is that the recruiting cam- 
paign, so far, has been a great success. 
Fact number two is that the toughest 
part of the job is still ahead. 

Last October, when the War Depart- 
ment began its world-wide recruiting 
program, it relied on the American 
volunteer tradition to build a peacetime 
Regular Army. 

There were pessimistic opinions that 
the necessary men could not be enlisted. 
Never before has America needed so 
large a peacetime army. But about 1,000,- 
000 men have volunteered, the largest 
number ever recruited by any army— 
anywhere. In the same period only 
269,000 men had to be drafted. 

But against that good news, put 
another set of facts. First, the army now 
needs some 1,550,000 men. It has that 
many, but about a third are wartime 
soldiers, many having seen arduous duty 
and some wanting to return to civil life. 
To that extent, therefore, the recruiting 
effort has not realized its full potential. 


\ 


aah a Typical of similar scenes throughout the country, Capt. Carter Easter swears in Frank L. 
(Continued on page 35) Browning 17, at the Salt Lake City Club meeting as the young recruit’s dad looks on. 
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TAGS BUY TOOLS 

FOR SCHOOLS 

MEMBERS of the Houghton Lake, 
Michigan, 4-H Club, and other students 
of the Houghton Lake School who are 
interested in manual training, were 
happy to find better shop facilities at 
their disposal with the reopening of 
school due to the fact that the Kiwanians 
of this town have taken an interest in 
this project. They sponsored a tag day, 
when all members appeared on the 
streets of the town bearing tags and 
boxes marked “Tools for Schools.” It 
was in this manner the club was able to 
raise approximately $500 for this excel- 
lent cause. 


FUTURE FARMERS 

GET KIWANIS HELP 

The Rock Hill Chapter, Future Farm- 
ers of America, are feeding and fitting 
a Hereford steer as one of their projects 
this year, thanks to the Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, Kiwanis club. The steer will 
be shown and sold at the second annual 
York County Fat Cattle Show and Sale. 





This is the first time that the F.F.A. 
chapter have received a calf from the 
Kiwanis club and the selling price of 
the calf will be used to purchase another 





Rac Sts 
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providing the boys actual experience in 
selecting, handling, feeding, fitting and 
general care of livestock to supplement 
the instruction received in the classroom. 


DALLAS SPONSORS 

CAMP FOR NEWSBOYS 

THROUGH a program instituted in 
1917,-a year after the club was built, 
Dallas, Texas, Kiwanians have aided 
hundreds of local newsboys. Devoting 
a major part of its extensive welfare 
program to underprivileged boys, the 
Dallas club conducts a year-round pro- 
gram to which hundreds of hours and 
thousands of dollars are contributed an- 
nually by club members. Today this 
club’s program for boys includes a per- 


The Kiwanis Club of Co'umbus, Ohio, recently ho-ored military and naval leaders at a meeting featur- 
ing as guest speaker Assistant Secretary of War Howard C. Petersen. 


calf to be shown and sold in the 1947 
show. This plan is expected to be fol- 
lowed annually for the purpose of 


These three Future Farmers are proudly exhibiting the dairy stock which was donated to them by the 
Ogden, Utah, Kiwanians. Three years ago Ogden Kiwanians organized a Calf Club and have given 
about ten calves to these boys during this time. 


manent camp which more than 2,500 
boys attend each year. Under the super- 
vision of the YMCA the camp is opened 
each week for an outing and attended by 
more than 45 newsboys. This splendid 
work actually started in 1917 when a 
group of 150 needy boys was given a 
Thanksgiving dinner. The dinner be- 
came an annual event and has grown in 
importance and scope each year. A few 
years later a Big Brother movement was 
started and since that time the Kiwa- 
nians have taken an active part in com- 
batting juvenile delinquency problems in 
the city, offering guidance and aid to 
underprivileged boys. In 1945, to ex- 
press its interest and faith in the future 
of the newsboys’ program, the Dallas 
club voted to purchase a nearby camp— 
the property of the Dallas Salesmanship 
Club. The club members so enthusiast- 
ically accepted the plan that not only 
was the required sum raised, but an ad- 
ditional $14,000 was made available for 
general improvements and as a reserve 
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fund for future maintenance. This is a 
spacious, attractive camp, large enough 
to accommodate 250 persons for meals 
and sleeping. It is situated in the north- 
western city limits of Dallas, with a 
rolling landscaped lawn, beautiful trees, 
large swimming pool and an open view. 
he building is on a 13% acre tract, 
heavily wooded, with barbecue _ pits, 
picnic tables, benches, a pavilion and 
tage, caretakers quarters, a landing 
dock and six canoes, a large supply of 
playground equipment, a ball diamond 
and a small craits shop. This year many 
improvements have been made consist- 
ing mainly of purchases of equipment 
and furnishings not available during the 
war. To support their wide range of 
activities the Dallas club, now number- 
ing in excess of 250 members has each 


vear increased its welfare fund, until in 





With due ceremony Kiwanians of Thorold, Ontario, break the soil for the new Kiwanis Community 
Memorial Swimming Pool, the club's newest project. 


1946 the annual goal was set at $7,500 
and met. This entire fund is annually 
raised through contributions from club 
members only. In addition to this, the 
club has devoted surplus amounts from 
its general fund each year to help 
finance its intensive welfare program. 


WIDOWED MOTHER 

GETS A HOME 

THE Kiwanis Club of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, at a recent meeting presented 
a widowed mother a home which she 
may use rent and tax free as long as 
she remains unmarried. She is the 13th 
to receive one of the club’s 27 homes, 
valued at $82,500. The mother will pay 
$15 monthly rental, without interest or 
taxes and when she has paid enough to 
equal the appraised value of the home 
she will be given free use of it. 
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Shown left to right are International Trustee Harrison U. Wood and International Secretary O. E. 
Peterson and Wesley W. Blish, president of the Racine, Wisconsin club. This picture was taken when 
Secretary Peterson visited the Racine Club to make an address. 


CANADA REPRESENTED 

AT ARMY AIR SHOW 

THE crack Precision Squad of No. 39 
Montreal Kiwanis Air Cadet Squadron, 
for the past three years winners of the 
“Walsh Proficiency Trophy” in Canada 
and the “Skyways Magazine Citation 
of Merit” in the United States, has 
again been honored to represent The 
Air Cadet League and the Dominion of 
Canada at the International Army Air 
Show sponsored by the Vermont Wing 
of the United States Civil Air Patrol. 


LONG DISTANCE 
INTERCLUBBING 
IT WAS decided recently by the 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, club that it 
might be a good idea to hold an in- 





Recreational games were rehearsed by small groups of the junior leaders at the 4-H leaders conference 
sponsored by Indiana Kiwanis Clubs and Purdue University on the University campus. The young people 
were given instruction in the four-day program which will prove beneficial when they return to their 
home towns and their 4-H Clubs. : 
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These boys from the Nova Scotia Home for Colored Children had a most enjoyable week at camp 





through the generosity of the Dartmouth, Nova Scotia club. 


ternational inter-club meeting as one 
way of fostering international peace and 
understanding between our two nations 
and that such a meeting should be 
between clubs far removed from each 
other and not just between bordering 
organizations. The Kiwanians decided 
they wanted to visit a Canadian club 
and since it would take too long and be 
far too expensive to go physically all 
the way from Oklahoma to the Province 
of Ontario, it was decided to have it 
done by remote control. In these days 
of transcribed radio programs and elec- 
trical transference of voice, music and 
applause, why not have a regular inter- 
club meeting originate in Bartlesville 
and have the local radio station record 
it, that the meeting might be reproduced 
in a Canadian club as an_ inter-club 
meeting ? 

Sarnia, Ontario, was chosen as the 
lucky club to be a party of this novel 
idea, because a member of the Bartles- 
ville club recently traveling in 
Canada and worked over the 
city of Sarnia from the top of the In- 
ternational Bridge when crossing the 


Was 
as he 


border, he noted that it was so similar 
to his home city. When he reported 
this to his fellow members they soon 
discovered that the two cities were very 
similar since both are oil cities and both 
have Kiwanis clubs approximately the 
same size. 

The program came through in an 
manner. It opened with a 
the Canadian club fol- 


excellent 


greeting to 


lowed by both national anthems. West- 
ern “Okla- 
homa” and “Home on the Range.” A 
former citizen of Sarnia, Bob Finaly, 
now located in Oklahoma, gave a de- 


songs followed, such as 


scription of the city of Bartlesville and 
this followed by 
several of the club members. The main 
speaker of the evening, Bill Hodges, 
gave an outstanding address on the 
subject of “Tolerance.” 


A WEEK OF HEAVEN 

FOR BOY SCOUT TROOP 

EARLY in the summer the Boy Scout 
Committee of the Dartmouth, Nova 


was greetings from 


Bi? 
_* 3% 
: 
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Scotia, club decided to arrange for a 
week's camp for the Ist Wesphal Troop 
of Boy Scouts. This group consists of 
fourteen boys of the Nova Scotia Home 
for Negro Children. 
these boys have been living at this home 
mere babies. Their 
world is 


The majority of 


since they were 

knowledge of the 
limited to what they read in their text 
books and the motion pictures provided 
by the Kiwanis club once every month, 


outside 


so consequently the youngsters were 


mighty happy at the prospect of a 
change of scenery and routine for a 
week. They willingly undertook the 


work of preparing the campsite, under 
the direction of Kiwanian A. G. Savage, 


the Scoutmaster. Benches, tables and 
fire stands were constructed, and the un- 
derbrush cleared. Tents were secured 


from the Local Scout Association, and 
after many evenings of work the camp 
Training in cleanliness, 


was ready. 


neatness and cooperative living was 


enjoyed by the boys. None of them had 
ever been in swimming water before, 
yet two were swimming a few yards, 
and four were dogpaddling by the time 


camp closed. 


BETTER HOSPITALIZATION 
BECOMES A REALITY 


Kiwanian Eugene S. Lindemann, chair 
man of the Memorial Gifts committee oi 
West Park, Cleveland, Ohio club re 
cently announced that the members of 
his club have decided to establish four 
memorials in the New Fairview Park 
hospital, through gifts totaling $21,900. 
The memorials will include a ground 


Oil painting class sponsored by Yeadon, Pennsylvania club as part of their summer recreation program 
in cooperation with the public schools. 
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floor waiting room and a visitors’ room 
on three of the patients’ floors at $4,500 


each. Kiwanians of West Park have 
for the past ten years been trying to 
establish better hospital facilities for 


their community and because of this, 
developed a plan whereby the West Park 
Hospital Association was organized as 
to 
funds. It was through these efforts that 


a corporation empowered solicit 
a sufficiently large amount of money has 
been raised to finance the building of 
New Fairview Park hospital. The new 
establishment will be a hospital of 200 
beds, including bassinets. It will include 
a nurses’ school and residence with facil- 
ities for 100 students, facilities for outpa- 
tient and a complete emergency depart- 
ment. The hospital will cost $1,200,000. 


Ga ? os 


Kiwanians of Dayton, Ohio are doing their share in helping the needy people of Europe. 


HELP FOR THE 

NEEDY OF EUROPE 

ANOTHER worthy project has been 
undertaken by the Dayton, Ohio Kiwa- 
nis club. In response to District Gov- 
ernor Walter Bunn’s suggestion, this 
club has joined hands with the World 
Church Federation in sending food and 
clothing to the needy overseas. Ninety 
seven thousand pounds of food and 
140,000 pounds of clothing have already 
been shipped to Greece, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, France, Hungary, Germany 
and Holland. The Dayton club would 
be glad to see other service clubs and 
individuals join in this splendid work. 
If there is no local center for receiving 
the contributions, they may be sent to 
the Dayton Center. The address is: 
William Campbell, 101 Pine Street, 
Dayton 2, Ohio. Now is the time to 


make sure the. needy people 
of Europe will be warmly 
clothed this coming winter. 


TWO WORTHY CAUSES 
ARE SERVED 

MEMBERS of the Carls- 
bad, New Mexico, Kiwanis 
club took action at a recent 
meeting, that will assure 
the public of a downtown 
parking spot with 24-hour 
watchman service and at 
the same time raise money 
for children who cannot 
provide the better things 
of life for themselves. This 
was brought about when 


the club voted to take ad- 





vantage of the offer of 
Miers Johnson, owner of 
one of the local hotels, who 
without charge turned over 
two large parking lots to 
the club. Kiwanians de- 
cided to spend between 
$500 and $700 on the lots 
erecting fences, a small of- 
fice for the three watch- 
men, who wil] be employed 
each on an eight-hour shift, 
and an attractive white 
picket fence with a decora- 
tive entrance. It is sur- 
mised that the profits from 
this project will be ap- 
proximately $300 monthly 
and every dime will be 
used in the club’s Under- 
privileged Child Fund. 
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Kiwanians of Westminster, Maryland recently visited the United 

States Senate and presented a gavel to the House of Representatives. 

Left to right: Mrs. C. Barger, secretary of U. S. Senator of Mary- 

land Millard E. Tydings; Rev. Miles S. Reifsnyder, Past Governor 

of Capital District; K. Ray Hollinger; Senator Kenneth D. McKellar, 

president pro-tem of the Senate; Edward B. Mancha and John R. 
Brown, president of the Westminster club. 


— ALL VETERANS 
TO GET HOMES 
In 


have taken the lead in a movement to 


Petersburg, Virginia, Kiwanians 
assist war veterans in securing housing 
facilities. The first step will be to se- 
cure 20 permanent type cottages con- 


sisting of two bedrooms, medium-sized 


living room, bath and kitchen with 
ample closet and storage space. The 
project will be carried out by the 


Kiwanis Veterans’ Housing Corpora- 
tion, a non-profit organization, made up 
of local Kiwanians, which received its 
charter recently from the State Corpor- 
ation Commission. 

Veterans will be assisted with pur- 
chase of the lot, moving and erecting 
the house and through actual occupancy. 
Financing for the veterans will be ar- 
ranged under terms of the GI Bill of 
Rights. 





with hand controls throughout, 
was presented to Pfc Edward J. Parker, Jr., a paraplegic patent 


A brand new Oldsmobile Valiant, 


at Cushing Hospital, by Wellesley, Massachusetts Kiwanians. Ass’st- 

ing in the presentation were Miss Lois Wheeler, star of "Dear 

Ruth,"" now playing in Boston; Governor Maurice J. Tobin, Kiwanian 

Lyman Bowker; Miss John Winninger, another star from ‘Dear Ruth"'; 

Kiwanian ‘Samuel Castleman and Henderson Kellogg, president of 
the Wellesley club. 
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Kiwanis Canteen is the most popular 
meeting place in town for the teen-agers. 








A 


BIG TO 


Kiwanians Gregor, Ballinger, Freehafer, 
Shool, Reeve, Anderson and Dold (presi- 
dent of club) visited winter quarters of 
the circus to arrange a three-day show. 


N AERIAL ballet, tops 

in skill and daring, a 

comedy bareback rid- 

ing act, a comedy juggler, 

roller skating novelty, and the 

most spectacular act of all- 
military elephants. 

All just part of the three- 
day circus sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Burlington, New Jer- 
sey, for the third consecutive year for 
the benefit of Kiwanis Canteen which Seg A i 
serves teen-age boys and girls, ee: = , 


A set sum was paid to Hunt Brothers the billiard table is always 


in use at Kiwanis Canteen. 





for the three-day showing and the club 
sold all the tickets and collected them 
at the gate. Hunt Brothers only obli- 
gations was to put on the show. They 
retained all receipts for sideshows, con- 
cessions, etc. The club kept all receipts 
for the sale of general admission and 
reserve seat tickets. Its profit was the 
total receipts for tickets and advertising 
space on the program, less expenses. 

A net profit of $5,800 has been real- 
ized during the three years the circus 
has been sponsored. An average of 
$1,200 was received each year for space 
in a 16-page tabloid newspaper (pro- 
gram) printed to advertise the show. 

That’s how the circus was operated. 
Now a word about the Canteen which 
occupies three rooms on the second floor 
of a business building. One large room 
is used for dancing, etc. Another is 
devoted to games and a snack bar is 
located in a smaller room. Three mem- 
bers of the club, including President 
George T. Dold, compose the committee 
in control. The Canteen is open three 
nights a week and is under the direction 
of a paid supervisor and two assistants. kee 

The Burlington club expects to con- A ACTIVITY 
tinue operation of the Canteen and that’s ; ot the 
one big reason why the folks in New 
Jersey can expect another big three-day 


circus next year. x** 





He’s a brave man is Elmer B. Anderson, chairman of arrangements, MONTH 
but then maybe Elmer used to be an elephant trainer. 








“AVERY so often some writer on 

4 a an’ magazine feels com- 
pelled to bare his manly chest 

and remind the world that women are 


not the drivers men are by a long shot. 
If you pay any attention to this sort of 


f gallantry, you notice 


misguided lack 
that he shies from speaking that way in 
that are 


what a sideswipe he'd get 


publication women's property. 
He 


in that trafic! 


Well, last 


know 


month another of these 





smart alec writers turned up on the 


printed page front. And I am very un- 
happy to say it happened right here in 


this publication. A cad by the name of 


Felix B. Strevckmans. I know a nice 
intersection where I'd like to meet him 
some tine 

The issue at hand with this brain- 
truster Streyckland was a set ot traffic 
accident statistic howing that even 


though a good twenty-seven per cent of 


ill drivers are women, only twelve per 
cent of them are involved in accidents. 
First of all, Mr. Strevckmore questioned 
the twenty-seven per cent. Then he 
questioned the twelve per cent, Then 
he decided to divide by three and he 


came up with a nine per cent. By some 


divination known only to Mr. Streyc- 


this nine per cent was supposed 


to be the real fem 


korn, 
ule slice of the driving 
public. | won’t say that Mr. Streyckberg 
needs his head examined, but I'd like to. 


Statistics are invariably elastic, any- 
body knows. You can stretch them 
around to fit the leg you want to stand 


on, and have a fine time doing it. But 
eventually you will have to snap back 
Blocking this 


further, 


to the original premise. 


metaphor before it goes any 


that’s what I want to do. Women are 
safer drivers than men. 

Unfortunately, the War Department 
has not provided me with any statistics 
showing what a fine job the WAC did 
in its transportation corps. I don’t have 
any Red Cross data either, or of other 
that 


their transportation operations over to 


charitable organizations turned 
the fair sex. There were plenty of girls 
driving war plant trucks, too, as I re- 


member. And from the first-hand ex- 





==—— 


Ay Marton Odmark 














SS 








perience I had with women taxi-drivers, 
I'll take the lady any time. 

I am really sorry I can’t get my hands 
on such facts and figures. I’d like to see 
Mii 


Streyckmark, would get around them. 


how you boys, particularly you 


Back in the days ot the Velie, Chan 
dler, Premier, Maxwell, Haynes, Paige 


and Holmes, a woman at the wheel prob 
ably wasn’t what you could call a good 


And it 
that the little idiosyn 


insurance risk. was perfectly 
understandable 
crasies peculiar to the femine sex should 
be highlighted to ridiculous proportions. 
Women drivers were not only a menace, 
they were a joke. They were unused to 
mechanics, confused by motorized traf 
fic, speed and nervous tension. But that 
joke It’s 


woman in 1946 who doesn’t drive with 


had its day, son. the rare 
intelligent serenity and safety and a very 
admirable sense of efficiency. 

Women may like to be the rugged 
individualists in such behaviors as hats 
and the gimmicks of glamour, but when 
it comes to driving, personality per se 


back 


drives 


seat. 
the 
cake. By recipe. She doesn’t take ex- 


takes a | honestly think a 


woman way she bakes a 
traneous chances. She subordinates her- 
self to the car and its destination. And 
a faith that all’s right with the world 

It has been my observation that a man 
looks upon an automobile as a challenge 
and a struggle. He attacks it the minute 
he gets behind the wheel with a belliger 


He 


strategy from all sides. He’s impatient 


ent offensive. suspects subversive 
in his fight to show just who has the 
upper hand. He fears the worst. And you 
know what that is. It’s that sentencing 


minute when he has to yank up the hood 
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and come face to face with the enemy. 
A man anticipates a knock. A rattle is 
the cue to immediate doom. He’s always 
aware of the thousand and one thing's 
that could go wrong, and it’s an incred- 
ible miracle when they don't. 

Or, the noise in his head may be of 


al deal 


. different nature. He has on the 
fire that means real dough. He’s over- 
drawn again. He’s late for an appoint- 
ment. Nothing helps along the suscep 

tibility to distractions like hitting the 
a driver’s license in 


with your 


road 
pocket, a scarcity of time, and plenty to 
worry about. It’s so easy to forget there 
left with more 
The di 


] 
i 


is no turn important 


things to remember. tference, 


theretore, between life and death is al 
ways big business, no matter how small 

May I remind you that men drivers 
are maniacs for speed? That split second 
between light changes means more than 
a bonus to his well-being. Cutting down 
a twenty-minute drive to eighteen min 
utes is an achievement. That fast pick 
up like a shot out of a gun brands him 

man among men. 

You know what any retardment to his 
lriving plans does, even if it's a quick 


os 
nig 


few seconds. Up goes his already 


blood pressure, and vocabulary with it, 
into shocking heights. I can’t tell you 
why it 1s either that every other soul 
on the road is a dirty so-and-so to most 


\nd what strange influence 


that 


men drivers. 
there is about concrete and trattic 


makes men cuss at the slightest provo 


cation, even men who are fairly evet 
tempered and temperate in thei speech 
at other times. All these self-implanted 


maladjustments hardly contribute to a 


safe-driving reputation if you ask me 


\ steering wheel also brings out the 


exhibitionist in the male. It also hypos 


his conceit to such a point that he would 


travel ten miles out of his way rather 


than ask directions in front of any com 


panions, family included. He prefers th 


tighter parking space here than the 


easier one up a ways. His judgment of 
distance is always radar-right. He’s the 
final, absolute authority on the laws of 
the road. He’s a great big show-off, if 
[ may say so lovingly. 

Summarily, I don’t think you can 
rightfully charge women drivers with 
any of these perils of personality, be- 
cause none of these traits is true of the 
female sex. I’d say that it just comes nat 
ural to women to be safer drivers than 
men. Are you listening Mr. Streyckholm ? 

And I can say all this in utter mod 
xk 


esty. I myself don’t drive. 
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Club Clinic | 


Q. Our Board of Directors is divided | 
in its opinion as to whether we should | 
continue raising money for our welfare 
work through our highly successful and 
periodical raffles. Has Kiwanis Inter- 
national adopted a policy governing 
money raising activities? 


A. It is contrary to the policy of 





Kiwanis International for any club to 
raise money by means of raffles, lotteries, 
bingo and other games of chance. In 
February, 1945, the International Board 
of Trustees reaffirmed this long-estab- 
lished policy discrediting the use of 
games of chance which are counter to 
District 


and club sentiment has been expressed 


the laws of our two countries. 


in similar resolutions. 


Q. We have heard of Kiwanis clubs 
granting Legion of Honor awards to 
their fellow members. What are the 
qualifications? 


A. Any Kiwanian who has been a 
member for 25 years or more, not neces- 
sarily consecutive, but total years of 
membership, is eligible to receive the 
The 


consists of a 14K white gold lapel but- 


Legion of Honor award. award 
ton and a Certificate of Merit signed by 
the International President and Secre- 
tary and also by the club president and 
secretary. 

Legion of Honor certificate and but- 
ton are available to members, past presi- 
dents, past secretaries, past governors, 


past district officers and past Interna- 


tional officers. The buttons may be ob- | 


Office at 


The certificates 


tained from the General 
practically cost price. 
which accompany the pins are furnished 
free of cost. 

Q. One of our members who was in 
the armed forces during the war and 
who held a military service membership 
has re-entered the Navy after six months 
of civilian life. Under these circum- 
stances, should he be asked to resign 
from our club? 


A. The member who was released 


from military service and has since be- | 


come affiliated with the Navy would | 


qualify for military service membership, | 


up to and including such time as the 


President’s declaration of “the end of the | 


war.” It would appear that your mem- 
ber in re-entering the Navy is doing so 
in the nature of a career and, therefore, 
at the official termination of the war, he 


would naturally become an active mem- | 


ber with classification related to his 


Navy affiliation, subject to conditions | 


which make possible club attendance. 


URGE THE FINEST YOUNG MEN 


U.S. ARMY RECRUITING STATION 


YOU CAN POINT OUT 
THESE REASONS FOR 
ARMY ENLISTMENT 


Your organization is co-operating in the enlistment of 
a fine new Regular Army. Here are some of the important 
advantages you can point out to prospective enlistees with 
whom you discuss the matter under your plan: 


e NEW HIGHER PAY —Considering the fact that food, clothing, 
quarters, medical and dental care are all supplied, the Army man’s 
take-home pay is actually higher than that of many skilled workers. 


e RETIREMENT PAY—Twenty years is considered a short busi- 
ness career, and yet the Army man can retire at half pay for the rest 
of his life after only 20 years of service, increasing to three-quarters 
pay after 30 years. It would cost more than one hundred dollars a 
month to buy an annuity which would assure the retirement pay of 
a First Sergeant. 

e ENLISTMENT PERIOD — Enlistments for 114, 2 or 3 years are 
now permitted. The 3-year enlistment is to be desired because it allows 
a choice of branch of service and overseas theater (of those still open). 
One-year enlistments are available to those now in the Army with 
6 or more months of service. 


e REENLISTMENT BONUS —$50 for each year of active service 
since such bonus was last paid, or since last entry into service, pro- 
vided reenlistment is within 3 months of last honorable discharge. 


¢ MUSTERING-OUT PAY —Based upon length of service, this 


is offered to all men who are discharged to enlist or reenlist. 


e REENLISTMENT FURLOUGH — Offered to all men who reen- 
list within 20 days. Details of other furlough privileges can be obtained 
from Recruiting Officers. 


e TRAINING, EDUCATION —The opportunity to learn in the 
Army more than 200 skills and trades, with splendid on-the-job training. 


YOU KNOW TO ENLIST NOW 
AT THEIR NEAREST 


CHOOSE THIS 
FINE PROFESSION NOW! 


A GOOD JOB FOR YOU 


U.S. Army 








YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION AND MANKIND IN WAR AND PEACE 
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So You Want to be a 
Public Speaker 


(From page 17) 


in a mechanical delivery. The speaker 
should have his ideas clearly in mind 
and should have prepared an outline 
along which he proposes to proceed. 

If in his preparation he seeks to fill 
thinking 


outline by carefully 


in this 





plaque’ 
tor Coralog 


INTERNATIONAL 36 EAST 2204 51 


NEW YORK 10, N.Y 


BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 





Audiometric Science 


Moves Ahead! 








through what he intends to say, he 
ought to find that when the time comes 
for the speech he has the message under 
control. 

“Shall I use notes or a manuscript?” 
There is, of course, a place for manu- 
script speaking. If one is addressing a 
radio audience he will usually want to 
use a manuscript and important politcal 
With 


speech 


addresses are often read in full. 
the 


very 


these exceptions, reading 


from a manuscript is a poor 


method and should seldom if ever be 


used in speaking before a group such 


as a Kiwanis club. As for notes, there 
is a definite power which the speaker 
gains when he uses none, provided he 
has something to say. Nevertheless, it 


is much better to use notes and say 
something worthwhile than to ramble. 
Some men feel that they have to have 
notes, and one can use them and still 
be highly effective if he does not keep 
The 


speaker must experiment and make his 


himself tied to them too closely. 


own decision. If he can learn to speak ef- 


Post War Scientific Achievement gives you an even finer 


MAICO AUDIOMETER 


social handicaps. 


The Kiwanis program for combatting child 
hearing loss is a great contribution to the 
safety and well-being of American 


youth. All over the country 
Kiwanis clubs are engaged in 
an “all out” attack against 
progressive hearing loss in 
school-age children. 


The Maico Co. Inc., suppliers of 90% 
of the precision instruments used in 
the study of hearing defects is proud 
to cooperate with Kiwanis International 
in this great effort. The services of 
the entire Maico organization are ready, 
willing, and able to help put this pro- 
gram over. 


A, 
W 


America’s Most Advanced Otological Instrument! 


Hidden Hearing defects attack 5 to 18% of all school 
children, often resulting in lifelong academic and 


a 


THE D-9 AUDIOMETER 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


fectively and fluently without notes he 
will have mastered a technique which 
is impressive to most audiences. 

“Shall I introduce 
jokes?” Yes and no. The occasion ot 
the speech will influence the answer to 
this question. The proper use of humor 


humor and tell 


is a much greater art than some speak 
ers realize. But if jokes and humor are 
wisely employed, nothing is more help- 
ful in putting the speech across. Humor 
ind jokes ought never to be dragged 
in and should fit the occasion and the 
point which the speaker is trying to 
make. 

You can be a good public speaker if 
you are willing to analyze what ef 
fectiveness in public speaking is and 
then make an effort to attain it. Prac- 
tice is important and you will never 
learn to speak merely by reading a book 
about it. The beginner will seize fre 
quent opportunities to practice. When- 
ever anyone is foolish enough to ask 
him to speak, he will be foolish enough 
to accept, and then give it all he has 


To Hetp KIWANIS COMBAT 
CHILD HEARING Loss! 



























Write 
TODAY 

for information 
that will help your 
club’s program. We 
will send you, with- 
out charge or obliga- 
tion, these 3 interesting 
and informative book- 
lets: 


* Why and How to Con- 
duct School Hearing Tests, 
which presents many aspects 
of the deafness problem and 
its solution. 


* The Basic Instrument of Otology 
A Study of the precision Audiom- 
eter and its uses. 





* A City of Silent Darkness—explain- 
ing how to overcome the group deaf- 
ness problem. 


We will also be glad to supply the name 


‘of your nearest MAICO distributor, upon 
request. 


Write today for information 


The MAICO COMPANY, Inc. 


DEPT. K-2 


Maico Bidg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


sx 
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2 fy th Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Kansas City, Kansas. . . .October 
Statesville, N.C. ...... October 
Burlington, New Jersey . October 


1946 


El Reno, Oklahoma... .October 
Owosso, Michigan . October 
Corbin, Kentucky ...... October 
Guelph, Ontario ...... October 
Dee, Tee re As October 
Winamac, Indiana . .October 


Franklin, Pennsylvania. October 
Alexandria, Minnesota. October 


Chickasha, Okla. ... .November 
New Kensington, Pa. . November 
Beaver Falls, Pa. ... .November 
Peterborough, Ont. . .November 
Beckley, W. Va. ..... November 
Menever, Pe. ......«. November 
Las Vegas, N. Mex. . .November 
Anoka, Minnesota. . .November 
Baxter Springs, Kans. November 
Bremerton, Wash. . . .November 
Laramie, Wyoming ..November 
Shreveport, La. ..... November 
Ottawa, Ohio....... November 
Portage, Wisconsin. .November 
Chillicothe, Mo. ..... November 
Lawton, Oklahoma. . .November 
North Manchester, 

ee ee November 
Spanish Fork, Utah. .November 
Girard, Ohio ....... November 


Jersey City, N. J. ....November 
Copperhill, Tenn. . . .. November 
Orange-West Orange, 

New Jersey ...... November 
Sacramento, Calif. .. .November 


3 Ou Anniversary 


CLUBS 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. .October 
Troy, New York ....... October 
South Bend, Indiana. . . .October 
Hamilton, Ontario. ..November 


Louisville, Kentucky. . November 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .November 
Peoria, Illinois...... November 
Worcester, Mass. ... .November 





OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1946 


Approved by 
International Board 
of Trustees 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 
October 1-8 


LOYALTY DAYS 
September 29-October 5 














RUBY RED GRAPEFRUIT 


New Crop, Orchard Fresh from 
The Texas Rio Grande Valley 


Here's choice Ruby Red Grapefruit, tree-ripened, 
ready for your Thanksgiving table! lts ruby red color 
will add to the appearance of banquet or dinner 
table, and its goodness will be long remembered. 
Order trial bushel baskets now, packed half Ruby Red 
Grapefruit, remainder sonaclad varieties; or order 
bushel half Ruby Red Grapefruit, half early oranges. Shipped prepaid anywhere 
in U. S. served by Railway Express south of New York State and east of Rockies, 
only $5.75. Order | to 5 bushels; write or wire for quantity discounts. 


Ask for folder illustrating Christmas patkages in full color. 


HAYS C. MITCHELL PRODUCE COMPANY 


710 N. COMMERCE STREET 
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HARLINGEN, TEXAS 





THIS 
is the lighter for 
YOUR 
XMAS GIFTS 


It’s a ZIPPO...the New 
Peek War ZIPPO... the lighter that 
Never fails. . It’s Windproof! It’s Foolproof! 


ZIP! IT’S LIT! ... that’s Zippo. And what a beauty! Gleaming, light-weight, 
silverlike metal in smart streamlined design of watchcase style and quality, 
with baked-enamel and gold-plate Kiwanis emblem. Tops in value . . . tops ‘em 


all in appearance and performance! 
, Offered to Kiwanians 
by the Bradford, Penna., 
Kiwanis Club for Our 
Activities Fund 





By special arrangement with the manufacturer, 
Zippo Mfg. Co. of Bradford, we are able to offer 
this latest model Zippo Lighter, with Kiwanis 
emblem, postpaid anywhere in the $350 
United States, for only 220... eee 








or if you prefer a plain lighter or one with your own 
signature or initials on it see prices below. 





Order NOW! 








MAIL THIS COUPON TO 
ZIPPO LIGHTERS 








wage ts o_o CLUB 








(Attach list of additional names) 


(please print). 
1. 





2. [| 3. [| 


Please Print to Facilitate Mailing 





P.O. BOX z 

Oo San SENNA. [) No. 200 Plain ....... $2.50 
a CO) No. 255 Signature ....................... 3.50 
Enclosed find check for §... C1 le SO Dear ae ee 3.50 
Send me the Zippo Lighter(s) Checked. [] No. 280 Kiwanis Insignia ............ 3.50 


CANADIAN ORDERS WILL PLEASE REMIT IN 


P obi Peerer en Te Mens enon UNITED STATES CURRENCY 

I ak etek ben's AG. A Ihporss..... For signature lighters mail specimen signature 
with order on separate white paper. 

Cy ry ba Fae kal\ cia dae eaeeare een maa es For initial lighters indicate letters in blocks 
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FOR UNIT 
SHOWN 






WITH THE NEW 1947 


FLEX/F ONE 





Give orders ... get action... gather in- 


formation with the New FLEXI. 


FONE! No waiting for operator, no 
dials or buzzers. Save time, money. 


steps and nerves. Executive decisions 
are swiftly, clearly carried to the man 
want—or you can hold a rapid 
FLEXIFONE 


men, each at his desk! Choice of several 


you 


conference with several 


models with capacities up to 20 con- 
nections. Dealers can assure prompt de- 
livery. Mail coupon today and let free 
folder show you how FLEXIFONE gives 


you Wings for Your Words. 


oPERADIo 


FLEX/IF ONE 


*Y INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
FREE! 
PIN TO YOUR LETTERHEAD 








Pm eee eee ee eee ee we we we ee ee 
] 
( j | OPERADIO MFG. CO. 
al DEPT. K-10, ST. CHARLES, ILL 
Please send free literature as checked: 
— Flexifone Intercommunication 
) Plant-Broadcasting 
(C) Make appointment to discuss our needs 


i) 
Nome. ..... us eae ceeeeees ee eececece 
« O/} 
Address. seseeeethlifpsceops er eeee 
5 ; 
C s/h. 
GP cdc cccscsee . 

































I HE International Board of Trus- 


tees met at the General Office in Chi- 
cago, August 10 11. President J. 
N. Emerson presided and every member 
of the Board attended. 

Approval was given to the appoint- 
President to the Executive 


and 


ments of the 


and Finance Committees. The person 
nel of these committees are: Executive 
Committee: J. N. Emerson (Chairman), 
Charles W. Armstrong, Lee F. Camp- 
bell, Roy F. Cooke, Hamilton Holt, J 
Belmont Mosser, and Harrison U 
Wood; Finance Committee: Lee F 
Campbell (Chairman), Roy F. Cooke, 


J. Belmont Mosser. The Board also ap- 
proved the appointments by the Presi- 
dent of Board Committees, Official 
Representatives to District Conventions, 


Counselors to Districts and Interna- 
tional Committees for 1947. 

The President's recommendation that 
the following 1947 International Com- 
mittees hold meetings was approved: 
Achievement Reports, Business Stand- 
ards, Classification and Membership, 
Convention Program, Music, Public Aft- 
fairs for Canada, Public Affairs for 
United States, Public Relations, Exten- 
sion for Canada and United States, 


Sponsored Youth Organization: 

The Board voted to accept the invita- 
tion from the Chicago area clubs to hold 
the 1947 International in 
Chicago the week of June 29-July 3. 

Approval given to the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary that the 
President be authorized to appoint an 
\cting Governor from among the clubs 
in Alaska to until such time 
a district convention can be held 

The Board of Trustees approved the 
recommendation of that 
some realignment of duties of the Gen- 
eral Office staff be made, designating 
the title of Assistant 
Frederick M. Barnes and to Carroll R 
West, the title of Comptroller to George 
A. Seyfer and the title of Administrative 
Assistant to Walter Ingram 

The Board Committee on Objectives 
gave careful thought to formulating the 
objectives for the coming year. The 
objectives for 1947 and the administra- 
tive theme were approved and will be 
announced in a_ future of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. These objectives are 
the guiding points in the formulation 
of the action programs and will serve as 
a basis upon which committees may work. 

The International Secretary was in- 
structed to have surveyed the potential 
cities in each convention zone which are 
equipped to handle our large annual 
meetings. The results of the surveys 


Convention 


was 


as 


serve 
Sec retary 


the 


Secretary to 


issue 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





are to be referred to the Board in Oc- 
tober and at that time the 1948 Conven- 
tion City will be selected. 

The following proposed amendments 
to the International Bylaws which will 
be presented to the International Coun- 
cil were prepared by the Board Com- 
mittee on Laws and Regulations and 
approved by the Board: 

Amend Article II, Section 1(b) of the 
International Bylaws by eliminating the 
word “chartered” before “club who holds 
membership” and by adding the words 
“or other service club of like character” 
so that the subsection shall read: 


“(b) No man shall be eligible to active mem 
bership in a club who holds membership (othe: 
than honorary) in any other Kiwanis club or 
ther service club of like character.” 


Amend Article IX of the International 
Bylaws by adding a new Section 10, to 


read: 


Sec. 10. Official delegates of newly organize« 
Kiwanis clubs shall be granted full privileges, at 
International Conventions after the Charter ha 
been issued by Kiwanis International whether 
not then formally presented to such clubs.” 


Sections 10, 11, and 12 
Sections 11, 12, 


The present 
shall be renumbered 
and 13, 

Amend Article V of the International 


Bylaws by adding a new Section 9, to 


read: 

Sec. Official delegates of newly organized 
Kiwanis clubs shall be granted full privileges at 
District Conventions after the Charter has bee 

sued by Kiwanis International whether or not 
formally presented to such clubs.” 

The present Sections 9, 10, and 11 
shall be renumbered Sections 10, 11, 
and 12. 


The Board Committees on Leadership 
Training outlined plans for organization 
conferences which will be held for club 
and district officers. 

In view of the growth of the organ- 
ization in number of clubs and member- 
ship, the Organization Structure Com- 
mittee has been giving detailed study to 
redistricting. The committee reported 
that past and present International and 
District Officers had been written for 
their and the committee has 
asked governors to discuss this matter 
further with district leaders at their con- 
ventions, if there had been some feeling 
that the district was too large. The 
committee feels that any change in dis- 
trict boundaries should come as a result 
of action by the districts affected. 

Past President Raymond M. Cross- 
man of Omaha, Nebraska, was re-elected 
Trustee of Kiwanis Foundation, Incor- 
porated, for a term of three years. 

The next meeting of the Executive 
Committee will be held September 15, 
the next Board meeting October 29 and 
the International Council October 30- 


November 2. 


views 
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LOO, RIWANIANS! 


Help Yourself 
to Texas Rio 
Grande Valley 


Ruby Red 


Grapefruit 
and You Help 


Our Underprivileged Child Fund. 


This is our choice Ruby Red Grapefruit, 
ready for shipment in early November, 
tree-ripened, a tasty treat for your 
Thanksgiving table. Packed all Ruby 
Red Grapefruit; half Ruby Red, half 
other assorted varieties; or half Ruby 
Red Grapefruit, half early oranges. Or- 
der one to five baskets now—all profits 
derived from the sale of these packages 
go into our Under-Privileged Child Fund. 


Only $6.00 per bushel, delivered all to one 
address or to different addresses anywhere 
south of New York State and east of 
Rockies served by Railway Express. 


Kiwanis Club of Harlingen 


P. O. Box 485 Harlingen, Texas 

















AGED CHEESE - By Mail! 






CHEESE 


“NOT SOLD 
IN STORES” GOURMET 
ASSORTMENT | 

4 special selection of fully aged, CHEDDAR 

Su er-Cured SWISS, Shelf-Cured EDAM, BRICK 
PORT SALUT, 4 Ibs. net. Pack No. A21 $3.80 

ALPS BLUE BOX (Large)—Includes Swiss, Port 

Salut Brick, Rexoll, Glarus, and Camembert D 
net, Pack No. B21 $4.85 

BULK CUTS—NATURAL CHEESE 

AGED CHEDDAR—Tenderly aged for more than a 

ear to bring out the incomparable flavor 4 lbs 
Pack No. C21 $3.75 

CURED SWISS—Cured in our own cellars as only 

known in America’s Little Switzerland,’’ 4 Ibs. 
Pack No. D2! $3.85 
SHELF CURED BRICK Pack No. E21 $4.00 

All prices include shipping. 
Send Your Christmas Gift Lists Now. Write for 
Description of Special Gift Assortments, 


The SWISS COLONY 


(Ba) Cheese Lane, Monroe, Wis. 








Qvening Doo ROLL OF HONOR 


7) 
} 





America’s finest, most econom- 
ical memorial. Cincinnati Metal- 
crafts new, exclusive concept in 
honor rolls, in rich, imperishable 
bronze. Door-panel design dis- 
plays hundreds of names richly 


bronze sheets which swing out 
like the leaves of a book. New 
sheets can be added as needed, Patent applied 
for. Write today for details, also catalogue of 
Cincinnati Metalcrafts designs for all purposes. 


Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 
Dept. K 





photo-engraved on hinged | 


* 34th & Robertson * Cincinnati 9, Ohio | 


Minute Men of °46 


(From page 24) 
Second, even when the army levels off 
at an expected 1,070,000 men next sum- 
mer, there will still be need for from 
35,000 to 40,000 every month to keep 
the force at authorized strength. Quite 
a job, any way vou look at it. 

The Regular Army must keep occupa- 
tion forces abroad and maintain the 
military establishment at home for train- 
It 


also must get to work on many domestic 


ing, experimentation and research. 


projects which were postponed during 
the war years. To carry out all these 
duties a large army is needed and it is 
clear that there must be an increase in 
volunteers if draft calls are to be kept 
| to a minimum and eventually eliminated. 
of 


for 


Selective Service, as a matter 


policy, has been called on only 
enough men to fill the gap between the 
of the 


manpower needs of. the army. A year 


number volunteers and actual 





ago the draft quota for the month was 
35,000 men. In May only 14,000 men 


were required, and when summer came 


a draft holiday was announced from 
early July to September 1. Without the 
recruiting program, well above 1,000,000 
men for the army would have been 
called by Selective Service, instead of 
the 269,000 actually taken for all serv- 
ices. August and September reports 
from the army’s 1,400 recruiting stations 
indicated that the 1,000,000th volunteer 
be 


month. 





may expected to be enrolled this 


Beginning now, however, there will 
be a steady loss through the discharge 


of war veterans who, in the last few 


| months of 1945, extended their service 


| by short-term enlistments, for one 


| year or for 18 months. As each such 


veteran leaves, a new recruit must be 
trained and ready to take over his job, 


although the army is trying to persuade 


| many of these veterans to sign up again. 
The War Department hopes there will 

be an increase in volunteers during the 
winter months as programs of cooper- 
ating national organizations—of which 
| Kiwanis 


International was the first to 


pledge its support to the drive—get un- 


der way and begin to show results. 

In the first year of the campaign the 
| primary aim was numbers, to obtain 
|enough men to release war veterans 
Now, 
| however, the War Department must in- 


| awaiting discharge on _ points. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Youll tind 
these advantages in 
"THE HEART OF AMERICA” 


Labor Supply Transportation 
Good Excellent 
‘ 


-——=— —---—--+--------"- 


Power and Fuel! material Supply 


AMundant, \ 
Tucxpensive ! 4 


ERE, in the “Heart of America”... 

close to the population center of 
the United States, centrally located for 
quick, low-cost distribution of your 
product, you'll find many attractive 
plant sites. They're located in commu- 
nities anxious to cooperate with you... 
communities made up of intelligent, 
skilled workmen to man your plants... 
and manufacture your product ata cost 
that will enable you to sell at a profit. 


The many inherent advantages of 
these communities are complemented 
by the fast freight and passenger facil- 
ities of the Wabash. For full particulars 
on sites in The Heart of America,” call 
or write H H. McIntyre, Industrial 
Agent, Wabash Railroad Company, 
Room 1448, Railway Exchange Bldg., 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 


Serving The Heart of emerica 











For the 


ertect Gi 


There is no gift more 
acceptable than a fresh 
box of ‘Florida’s” fruit. 


AGAIN . . . we can ship to 
you FLORIDA’S FINEST tree 
ripened fruits. 


For the past three years we 
have shipped thousands of 
GIFT packages throughout the 
United States and Canada to 
satisfied KIWANIANS and their 
FRIENDS. 


ALL PROFITS derived from this 
project go to our underprivi- 
leged child work and for rec- 
reational programs for young 
girls and boys. 


Send in your order TODAY and 
give us a trial. 


—.... (No. 1) 1-45 Ib. box of grape- 
fruit and oranges. .$4.80 


(No. 2) 1-90 Ib. box of grape- 
fruit and oranges. .$8.95 





(Prices to Canada Upon Request) 
(Shipments begin November first.) 


Miami Beach Kiwanis Club 
P. O. Box 157 
Miami Beach, Florida 


Enclosed find check ot = 
for $ covering items checked 
It is unde e prices- include 
express prepaid (U.S. east of the Rockies) 


and your guarantee that all shipments are 


to arrive in good order (tax included). 
, 
Name eg eS IE Ne 
u&/ . 
re | — ——— 
et - ae 
“ 
>. (a ~ + ae pinieies 
State — 























SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies’ Nichts, Conventions, Holidays, 
Picnics, ete. Full evenings of sparkling 
laughter-packed originality. Everything 
furnished, Success absolutely gQuaran- 

Shipped anywhere: y cost, 






a very low 
Thousands of Clubs say ‘‘Smash_ hit—best 
ever.”’ Write for Book of Programs, 
feferences and guarantee, | 


The Party Guild, 1411 Bryn Mawr, Chicago 26, II. 








Can be 


SPEECH DEFECTS Corrected 


Acute stuttering or loss of voice corrected. Normal 
speech restored. Speech developed in backward 
children. Residential institute. 10 weeks’ correc- 
tion course for veterans needing help or 40 weets' 
training as speciniists. Approved under G.I. Bill 


and American Medical Association, 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Martin Hall. 
Bristol, Rhode Island 


Box K. 
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COLONEL ROBERT G. STOREY 


istinguished Krewanians 
OF WORLD WAR II 


OL. Robert G. Storey, past pres 
the Dallas, 

club and governor of the Texas- 
Oklahoma District in 1931, was prin 
cipal assistant to Chief Justice Robert 


ident of Texas 


Jackson in the Nuremberg war criminal 
trials. Colonel Storey had a staff of 100 


legal experts under his jurisdiction when 


|he prepared the documentary evidence 


for the prosecution. 


He was awarded the Medal of Free- 


;dom by the United States Government 


and the French Legion of Honor for his 
part in the trial. For outstanding serv- 


ice in the Bulgarian war trials in 1944 


he was awarded the Bronze Star by this 


}country and the Legion of Merit for 


services in combat intelligence in the 


Mediterranean later that year. The 


|Army Air Forces, with which he had 


served previously, awarded him the 
Army Commendation Ribbon. 

Colonel Storey was a first lieutenant 
in World War I 
War II as a major in the Army Air 


Forces, being 


and entered World 


assigned to combat intel- 
ligence duties. But his experience as a 
practicing lawyer, combined with his 
intelligence work, so well qualified him 
for the war trial prosecution that he 


was called to be Justice Jackson’s execu- 
tive in June, 1945. He went to work 
immediately on the task of selecting 
3,000 Nazi documents from more than 
100,000 for submission to the tribunal. 
He was in full charge of presenting evi- 
dence for the United States and person- 
documents and _ testi- 


ally introduced 


mony in the early stages of the trial. 


This much decorated Kiwanian first 
became a member in 1922 when he 


joined the Tyler, Texas, club, but trans- 
ferred to the Dallas club in 1924 when 
he moved there to further his law prac- 
tice. He has held many offices in his 
district and was a member of the Inter- 
national Committee Public Affairs 
in 1928-1929, 

He was assistant attorney-general of 
Texas from 1921 to 1923; a regent of 


on 


the University of Texas from 1924 to 
1929; delegate to the International Con- 
vention on Comparative Law at: the 
Hague in 1932; delegate to the first con- 
Bar 
and 


Inter-American 
Association at Havana in 1941 
chairman of the section on legal educa- 
tion of the American Bar Association 
from 1937 to 1939. 


ference of the 














OCTOBER, 1946 


AN OPPORTUNITY TO START 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS WITH 


CULLIGAN 





Exclusive Franchise * A New Service 
Proved Acceptance * Excellent Profits 


The nationally 





advertised Culligan 

plan provides 100% soft 
water service to your 
franchised territory. Now 
successfully functioning in over 

1000 communities. 

Many towns and cities still s+ 
available for franchise. cw 








If you are interested in ‘ 
entering this new but 
already well-known 
business, write 
for further 


information. 






Pat. Nos 
2,252,065 
2,265,268 


CULLIGAN ZEOLITE COMPANY 
1802 SHERMER AVE. « NORTHBROOK, ILL. 



























Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. . - For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshop—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
Warner Electroplater. At the stroke 
of an electrified brush, you can 
electroplate models and projects— 
you can replate worn articles, fau- 
cets, tools, fixtures, silverware, etc. 
with a durable, sparkling coat of 
metal ... Gold; Silver, Chromium 
Nickel, Copperor Cadmium. Metho: 
is easy, simple, quick. Everything 
furnished—equipment complete 
ready for use. By doing a bit of cord 
- ape: your machine can pay for 
within a week. So make your 
a Kenran Fd by getting a Warner 
Electroplater right away. Send to- 
day for FREE SAMPLE and illus- 
trated literature. ACT AT ONCE! 
WARNER ELECTRIC CO., DEPT. K-80 
1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 26, Ill. 


FREE Details & Sample! 


© WARNER ELECTRIC CO., 1512 Jarvis Ave., Chicago 26, Dept. K-80) 


sg 
@ MODEL MAKERS 
@ MAINTENANCE 
@ HOBBY SHOPS 
@ HOME SHOPS 
@ SALVAGE PARTS 














: Gentlemen: Send Free Sample and Details to: . 
i Name A — 1 
i “ie 1 
Address. > 
i . ; 1 
A City _ 7 dite-__ State i 
et Terre 
Z —_ 





OCTOBER IS THE MONTH 
FOR FIRE PREVENTION 
CLEANUP AND CHECKUP. 








Minute Men of 746 
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(From page o. 


crease its emphasis on young men, am- 
bitious and intelligent, who best can be 
| trained to fit into our Regular Army of 
the atomic age. For them outstanding 


| opportunities 


are offered for either a 


career in the service, or education and 
experience which will help ape to a 
better future when they become civilians. 


Kiwanis members, the leaders of every 


\merican 


community, are finding this 
type of youth. They are taking the 
larmy’s message directly into the homes 
of their neighbors, to the boys and to 


the parents who are so keenly interested 


}in what the future offers to youth. Ki- 
wanians are offering the guidance of 
their own business experience to the 
\merican boy who is uncertain as to 


low. They are helping him select his 
future business field, and the army is 
giving him the best of training for it. | 





(to protect the peace.” 


which of the many paths he should fol 


the 


all 


Particularly gratifying are 


reports coming in from clubs 


the nation. Somerset, Kentucky, 


ians, the first to report a bonafide 

since the start of our campaign on Au- | 
gust 1, did themselves and the army | 
proud for not only were they the first 
to report, but their man is a Congres- | 
sional Medal of Honor winner. Web | 


Ross of Somerset is the recruit and he 
“The 
responsible for my re-enlistment.” 
New York, 
justly proud of the outstanding record 
set. Ba 


recruit 


says, Somerset Kiwanis Club is 


Herkimer, 
have sed upon the quota of 
100 
members, Herkimer with a membership 
of 48 has a yearly 12. Yet in 


the campaign, 


they 


one army per month per 


quota of 


first three weeks of our 


Herkimer Kiwanians have recruited 


thirteen army volunteers. Equally im- 
the Helena, 


spark plug of the Montana District. 


pressive is record of the 
The 
Helena Kiwanis Club, with a member- 
ship of 69, also reported eleven recruits 
during August and promises nine more 
These rec- 


to 


for the month of September. 


ords should prove an_ inspiration 


every public spirited Kiwanian. 

And so it goes, letters from clubs all 
over the nation, reporting concerted ac- 
the 


Recruiting Program. Your International 


tion in Kiwanis Volunteer Army 


President, Jay Emerson, can now say 


to General Eisenhower, “We are behind 
you in peace as we were in war—you 
WILL have a strong democratic Army 


x** 


early | 
Over | 
Kiwan- | 


recruit 


rs . 
Kiwanians are 





BOYD'S SHOE STORES INC 


pent J foe 


STACY - ADAMS 


aM b 4 Men 








Si 4 
STACY-ADAMS 


Shoemahers Since 1875 





ENVELOPE 
FILING 


METAL CLASP 
FOR MAILING, PACKAGING 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


FIVE FACTORIES 


SELLING DIRECT TO THE: USER 


New York 14, N. Y. « Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
St. Louis 3, Mo. * Des Moines 14, lowa 
Kansas City 8, Mo 
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IWANIS HOTELS 





THE CHOICE OF KIWANIS: 


_ OF WEL tn clion 





In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


W ednesday Noon 


















he GUNTER 


iW “CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 
aN 


in SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


300 OF ITS S50ROOMS 


Hay AIR - CONDITIONED 


~~ 
~ 


a 


ae aS 
ox 
















HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 








A cordial welcome awaits you at 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Akron, Ohio 


Where Kiwanis Meets for Luncheon 
Every Thursday 
GEORGE THOMAS CULLEN, Manager 

















NICOLLET 











HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO 


Kiwanis Headquarters 





1450 Rooms from $2.50 











NEIL 8. MESSICK: OENL. MOR. 


ST “Se <= 


KIWANIS “2°77. 
earl to sverpbhing 


y Den yer 


DD ian 


SEVENTEENTH & STOUT | 







- 





EDGEWATER BEACH norex 





9300 Block 


Sheridan Road 
CHICAGO 


or 
Lake Michigan 


1000 Outside Rooms Each With 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 
building 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 














Kiwanis Meets at the 


ANTLERS 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


Largest and Finest Hotel 
Facing Pikes Peak 











_ ICTIMGRE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


W. E. EK, Manager 





When in St. Louis visit 


FOREST PARK HOTEL 


Home of the Famous 
CIRCUS SNACK BAR 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


4910 West Pine ROsedale 3500 














The EMERSON Hotel 


BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 











This month we hear from: 





SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY, 
Republican of Wisconsin, who tells us on 
page 5 that “We need a Pro-Public Labor 
Law,” is now rounding 
out his second year of 
his second term in the 
United States Senate. He 
was elected in November, 
1938, and then re-elected 
in November, 1944. The 
only previous public of- 
fice he held was District 
Attorney of his hom«e 
county of Chippewa, Wis- 
1909 to 1915. 
Minority Member of the 
Committee and is also 
Senate Foreign Rela- 
and Claims Com- 
United 
Interparliamentary 
Oslo, 
delegate to the Empire 
Parliamentary Conference in Bermuda. 
He first joined Kiwanis as a charter 
member of the Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin 
| Club in 1919, in 1938 he was Governor of 
{the Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District. 








from 


consin, 

He is ranking 
| Senate Judiciary 
a member of the 
tions, Commerce, Rules 
mittees. In 1939 he 
States delegate to the 
| Union Conference in 


lin 1946 as a U. S. 


served as 


Norway and 


|‘ HOUSING BY PRIVATE 
| PRISE,” 


solving 


ENTER- 
need for 
problem on a 
private enterprise 
The writer, Horace 
sell, was president of the 
Federal Bar 
in 1937 


ized in 


shows the 
housing 


on page 4, 
\merica’s 
basis. 


Rus 


\ssociation 
and has special- 
home financing 
and community and fam 
ily affairs. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar origi 
nally in Mississippi in 
1915, but settled. in Geor- 
gia in 1916 where he prominent in 
legal and community pursuits in Atlanta for 
the next sixteen years 

In 1932 he went to W: ashington, D. C. 
and became general counsel of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, Home 
Owners Loan Federal Sav- 
| ings and Loan System and Federal Savings 
| Loan Corporation. In 1938 he 
took up his current practice in Chicago 
and is general counsel for the United 
} States Savings and Loan League, and 
ther similar enterprises related to housing. 


|COL. V. ANDRE DRIGNAKOVITCH 


| had been in German prison camps for four 





was 


Corporation, 


Insurance 


|vears when he was liberated April 6, 1945 
with 4,000 other Yugo- 
slav_ officers by the 7th 


U. S. Army. He had 
spent the first two years 
at Nurnberg and the lat- 
ter two at Hammelburg. 
During 


his four years of 
confiriement, he managed 
to conduct classes in 
democracy and taught 400 
of his countrymen to 
speak English. The Colonel learned about 
democracy and the English language 
through fifteen years of residence in this 
country as press attaché of the Serbian 














OCTOBER, 1946 


Legation at Washington and as a free- 
lance newspaper man in Chicago. He 
was known affectionately to hundreds of | 
American prisoners in Germany as “Col- 
onel Andre” and he supplied them with 
many prohibited articles through an un- 
derground which he operated. And it 
was they who.supplied him with his text- 
books on democracy—clippings from Yank 
and Stars and Stripes which showed that 
in free America soldiers could criticize | 
their superiors even in time of war. 
Colonel Drignakovitch had been in this 
country less than two months when Yugo- | 
slav soldiers startled the world by shoot- 
ing down American fliers. His article, 
“Tito’s Yugoslavia,” page 3, expresses his 
chagrin that a nation which is being sup- | 
ported by UNRRA should attack Ameri- 
but his explanation 





can benefactors, 

absolves the Yugoslav people, and is a 
lesson in world politics that every Ameri- 
can should read. 

““THE VETERAN RETURNS TO 


KIWANIS,” by 


20, is written by 


James W. Putnam, page 
a Kiwanian who has had 
success as a writer in ad- 
dition to practicing a 


profession. He is City | 
\ttorney for Emporia, 

Kansas, co-author and | 
editor of three books: 


Manners Make Men, Lady | 


Lore and Life Begins at 
Seventeen. 
His article deals with | 





the increased perspective 


a Kiwanian has when he returns from 
four years of travel and intense living 
Jim prepared himself to speak author- | 


itatively on this subject by enlisting in th: 
private in July, 1943 and hea | 


gerade until he 


army as a 
going on up in 
this 


lieved as a major in May of year 
after 21 months of overseas service. 

Jim is only thirty-two year old but has | 
been a member of his state legislature— | 
was elected at the tender age of twenty 


now on the 
the 


seven—and is serving prospec 


tive legislation committee of Kansas 


State Bar. 

Jim joined Kiwanis in 1939 and was pro 
gram chairman and vice-president of the 
Emporia club before joining the army. 


HERB SAWIN of the- San Francisco 
club who tells some mighty interesting fish 
stories in this issue (page 18), is an engi- 


neer by spe- 


profession, 
cializing in placer bridge 
and _ sales. 
twenty - five 
was in the 
industry in 


construction 
More than 
| years ago he 
, shipbuilding 
Bd 






the Delaware area. His 
present job requires a 
steady flow of written 


sales promotion material 
concerning dredges and 
their use in oe isp inca industry through- 
out the world in faraway places like Ma- 
laya, the Yukon and Portugal. 

Of course Herb’s hobby is fishing, both 
in practice and as an excuse for studying 
the home life of the fish world. His early 
boyhood was spent in New England fish- 
ing the streams and lakes of that area. | 
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» MOYFLOWER 


Washington's f nest 
C.J. MACK, GENERAL MANAGER 











For Men of Affairs 
in MONTREAL, CANADA 


“*Hindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


Headquarters Kiwanis Club of Montreal 




















HOTEL 
4 ‘ Springfield, 
tka Mass. 


sae t lea Where Kiwanians Meet 
moadert no t - 

tality and service Each Wednesday Noon 
400 Absolutely Fire- FRED W. PEVERLEY 
proof Rooms. Gen’| Mgr. and Kiwanian 








was re- | | 
|| 
| 


—THE DANIEL BOONE 


Charleston, eS Se 
eae a : tiny ice water. radio loud spe 
es irginia’ 1 rit) lrooms and all pul 


etely air conditione 
modern hotel Rates $2.50 and up 
ROGER S. CREEL, Managing Director 





newest and most 





hiss: HOTEL 
+ MemP"" PEABODY 
"'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 











DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 
THE O. HENRY, Greensboro, N. C. 








New Hotel Marflower 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 


WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 





MEET WITH KIWANIS AT 


Camadiom Pacific 


Note 


Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
the style of a sixteenth century French Chateau— 
modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
Empire. Kiwanis luncheons every Wednesday. 
ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, 
MAN.—Modern fireproof, 445 rooms. Kiwanis 
meets here Tuesdays. 

HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK.— 
A 268-room modern hotel in a setting of trees and 
handsome boulevards. Meet here with Kiwanis any 
Monday. 

HOTEL PALLISTER, CALGARY, ALTA. 
Headquarters for Kiwanis Monday lunche ons. 490 
spacious modern rooms. 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Ivy-clad 
beauty spot in the capital of British Columbia with 
year ‘round sports. Kiwanis meets here Tuesdays. 











BANGOR ~- MAINE 
wu aw oe eee eee 





Where Kiwanians Meet in the 


Berkshires 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


: 
Wendell Sheraton * 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
John E. Donegan, General Manager 


Where KIWANIS Meets 
IN BOSTON 


THE HOTEL TOURAINE 


Mgr. 











and Gen. 
Treas. 


George A. 


Pres. 


Hyde, 


Turain, 





Clarence E. 









* 
KIWANIS HEADQUARTERS 


Meetings - Tuesday Noon 









¢ 600 Modern Rooms e Ideally Located 
e Three Smart Restaurants 


KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, MGR. 





In NEW YORK 
K | WANES 
headquarters are at 











poTel 


F. Burton Fisher, 
General Manager 





Under Knott Management 
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SPEECHES «.- © Eppocnes SP aay Om 
For E s collection, § icnolilie ah 
‘ J Oo a 





JOKES 2%... cane omgrour Talbert 
H ; $2 tag Nig t sf 
PROGRAMS [rr or ee" Boek. 8.00. 
r L Writ 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


1468 W. Sth St. Cleveland 13, Ohic 








DECALS 


Signs—Trade Marks—Produgt Identifi- 


Decoratives 


Window 


atic Made to your design and 
ecifications. For prices, state size, quantity, 
Ga colors; send sketch, 


WM. K. WALTHERS, INC. 
233 E. ERIE STREET 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 











The New Baby 
Tuk-away Butcher Block 
Reg. U.S 





BRENHAM, TEXAS 


Public Speaking 









Learn theory and fundamentals at home 
in spare time. Then ulre actual expe- 
rience and practice. Send name and ad- 
dress for interesting free booklet, ‘Power 


No obligation. Pre- 
for those unable to 
lessons in public 


of Effective Speech.’ 


” pared especially 
- take 


personal 


speaking. 


NORTH AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept. 9187 


' 1315 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ii, 





Your Lighter Will WORK 


..». better—with Ne 





Gold Coated FLINTS 


and LIGHTER FLUID 


ROCK FLINT CO., 123 Doughty 
Boulevard, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Cast Bronze Bells - Lapel Buttons - Luncheon 
Badges-Flage & Banners-Road Signs-Speaker's 
Stands - Reeord Systems - Emblem Souvenirs 


SEND FOR KIWANIS CATALOG 
(Please address Chicago 4, Ill.) 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 





Ril 








PATENTS TRADE-MARKS 
HAROLD K. MARTIN 


Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
891 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Patent, Design and Engineering Service 





Club Gengs Are Back Again | 


Regular Gongs !0"'x 6" with Club Emblem, 








Gavel and Cover, complete $15.00 
Junior Gongs 7''x5"', with club emblem, gavel 
and cover complete. NOW $7.50 
Engraving extra. Secy's catak now in preparatiqn 


"Old Glory’’ Manufacturing Co. 
165 W. Harrison St. Chicago 5, II|. Wabash 2070 








PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 


Pat. Of 
Excell licing lemon 
limes LuUsAge Ss, ecses, 
pickle ete When serving a 
snack. A m for the bar 
or drink mixing set 5 
‘ 1 < tt popu 
“ the kit n; bart 
i inter fisherman, and 
camy Ideal gift If unable | 
to obtain locally, write us 
TEXAS MANUFACTURING CO, 














nape aetna 





| RIGHT before 





the recent stock mar 

ket decline we bought a hundre res 

of something-or-other at twenty and 

he n wt n 1 hoanoht 

when it went own to ten, e bought 

. 

a hundred n ( We id a great deal 

of dithculty explaining to the other vot 

ing member of the family why, when 

we had made a bum gu it \ mart 

to buy or the ( t 

; ; : 4 

You admit you shouldn’t have bot t 

the first hundred hare , now why do 

; ee 

you buy another hundred—why dont 

you just quit: he wanted to know 

| “Because by buving the second hun 

| dred. our holdings cost only fifteen dol 

] ] ‘ 1 . 

lars a share which is on \ ( liars 

above the present selling pric we eX 

plained ‘Tf ( vcd e the eC’ nd 

, ; ¢s , 
purchase, our holdings would have cost 
beng nits : 

the origi twenty dollars a_ share, 

which is ten dollars above average. It’s 
a common stock market practice 


“You mean smart men call that good 


business—buyving more of something you 


} 


don’t want,” she tossed off 


“Thev call it reducing your average,” 


we snapped back. 





That ended the first episode, but the 
second started a few days later when she 
showed us a new hat. “Why that’s the 

month it? 


one you bought a ago, isn't 


“No,” she 


replied, “but it’s a lot like 
it. They were on sale—I paid only ten 


dollars for this one.” 
“But 


it that you paid 


you already had one just like 


twenty dollars for,” we 
protested. 
“That's right—I only bought it to re- 


duce my average.” 


HAVE you ever heard of a man sow- 
ing the middle bitter 


freezing winter and harvesting his crop 


seed in of a 


It has happened right 
of 


in the summer? 
the 
pavements. 


here in midst Chicago’s busy 

We motorists who have to leave our 
cars in the street because there are no 
garages available in the neighborhood 
had a hard time starting then, on those 
mornings when the 
down 


desperation, some of 


temperature 
last 
us ‘phoned the 


got 


around zero January. In 


filling station a block or so away where 
we bought our gasoline and asked if 





someone could drive over and give us 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 





a push. “That’s 


had this morning,” 


the umpteenth call 


was the answer 
Anis pushed every- 


to 


us Were given. 


body who wanted be pushed, I 


wouldn’t have enough time to 


pump 


gasoline and I’m in the gas business— 


not the push business.” 


we felt so sorry for him 


that to 


to pump gasoline from then on and a 


we hardly bothered ask him 


finally went out of 


~ 1 
ew weeks ago ne 


We get our gas now from a 


business. 


station a couple of blocks farther away. 


This new place still has the same bright 
white truck parked in front of it that 
was kept so busy last January and 
Kebruary. On the sides, in big letters, 


it says, “24-hour Push Service. Neigh- 


borhood Calls Only—25 cents.” 
The man who was in the gas busi- 
ness—not the push business—is now 


who 


to 


entirely out of business. The other, 


went into the push business only 


render a service, now finds his second- 


hand push truck is paid for even at a 


quarter a call and customers go outeof 
their way to buy gasoline from him. 
How is it that two men, both in the 


same business in the Same ne ighborhood, 
should have such different views toward 
serving the people who surround them? 
lo answer that one, all you have to do 
is guess which to the 


one belongs 


Kiwanis Club. 


WE RECENTLY saw a huge double 
milk truck that brakes 


and a wide rear bumper that stuck way 


trailer had air 


out in back and was three feet from 
the ground. The truck was ideally pro- 
tected but if a passenger car bumped it, 
even lightly, the headlights, grill, fend 
ers and even the hood would be badly 


damaged. This is an isolated case and 
shows extreme selfishness on the part 
of the trucker, but it made us wonder 
why there aren't regulations providing 


A 


great deal of damage could be avoided 


for standard heights for bumpers. 


if a universal height were adopted. This 
could be accomplished by the automobile 
manufacturers’ association or a commit- 
It 


small but typical example of how private 


tee representing the industry. is a 


enterprise could regulate itself and fore- 


stall more federal laws. 











WE OFFER AGAIN 
THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Delicious Tree-Ripened Texas 


ORANGES AND GRAPEFRUIT 


Direct from the Tree to You—There is a Difference 


FAMOUS PINK AND RED BLUSH GRAPEFRUIT 


Grown only in Texas 


When ordering from us, you are assured of the very best oranges 
and grapefruit that the world produces. All of our fruit is waxed, 
polished and attractively packed. The Christmas gift packages will 
be topped with bright colored cellophane. 

Our response to last year's ad from Kiwanians was splendid and we 
received numerous letters of appreciation of our choice fruit. Why not 
place a standing order with us now for this season's requirements? A 
bushel of our vitamin rich fruit each month assures better health for 
your family. We will ship from November |5th to March | 5th. 

The hand woven bamboo basket shown above is imported from 
Mexico. It is an attractive and useful item for the home and will be 
shipped in a protective carton. 
rr Solve your Christmas gift problem by sending everyone on your 
FA list, including better business customers, one of our friendship gifts. 













Here is a pleasant way Place your Christmas orders now. 


to buy sweeter, finer 


















































citrus fruit and a gra- PRICES INCLUDE PREPAID EXPRESS—FROM ORCHARD TO YOUR DOOR 
cious and practical way Sire ak. opie | Ve Bu. | Buchel | Standard 
to solve your gift prob- TO ANY POINT IN STATE OF | Mexican | Backey | Box 
lem. At the same time, _ Basket _| 1-3/5 &. 
your order will provide Texas _ f= 520 | 560 | 8.30 
health and happiness Louisiana 5.45 5.85 | 8.70 
to some youngster. Our Oklahoma, Arkansas | 650 5.95 | 8.80 
Kiwanis Under - privi- Ilinois, Kansas, Missouri, Mississippi | 5.55 | 6.10 | 9.10 
leged Child Program Alabama, Colorado, Georgia, lowa, = * Oe 
will receive all profits. Nebraska, New Mexico, Tennessee 5.60 6.20 | 9.35 
Indiana, Kentucky 5.75 | 635 | 9.55 
Minnesota, Wisconsin | 5.80 | 9.65 
Michigan, North Carolina, North Dakota, i ce 
Ohio, South Carolina, South Dakota 5.80 6.50 9.75 
Delaware, District of Columbia, 1. capcos Se. bees 





Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wyoming 5.95 6.75 10.15 





Connecticut, Idaho, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Oregon, 


Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington 6.15 | 7.10 | 10.65 





No shipments to Arizona, California or Florida. 
Write for prices to Canada. 








Choice of mixed fruit er straight grapefruit or eranges. 


Mail Orders P. O. Drawer 2031 
and Checks to: K i WA re ‘ C L U 4 San Benito, Texas 














YOU'VE GOT TO SPEND MONEY TO MAKE MONEY! 


GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


$40 N. Micvtuqan Avenve 122 &. 42nd St 291 Cecary Street $00 St. Catherine Street, West 


Chnaqo 11 | Lee Bol a aan id San Francisco 2 Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRIANCEPAE CITIES 








